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SOME FAMOUS PEOPLE. 
By SARAH K. BOLTON, 
ICTOR HUGO, the grand old man of eighty, lives on a street 
named after him, at Passy (Paris). The house is of cream- 
colored stone, attractive but unostentatious. The reception-room 
where we awaited his coming is hung with satin, striped in pink 


seem to welcome one to the place. 


A walk back of the house 


leads to a mountain where Professor Ruskin revels in geological 


research. 


The house itself is a treasury of art and science. 


In 


the drawing-room, whose prevailing tint is blue, are pictures by 


Burne-Jones, Turner, and Mr. Ruskin. 
workshop of a master. 


The library is, indeed, the 


Books are on every side; some old, with 





and red. 


candles. 
been at dinner with 
custom. <A lady is 
on each arm. One 
with white hair is the 
life-long friend of his 
deceased wife. He 
greets us cordially, 
kissing the hand of 
each of us three la- 
dies. Though an ex- 
ile in the island of 
Guernsey for nearly 
twenty years by rea- 
son of his hatred of 
the Bonapartes, he 
has learned almost 
no English, though 
he said to us, “I 
must speak a little 
English,” but imme- 
diately began to con- 
verse in French. He 
stood much of the 
time by the mantel, 
with his hands fold- 
ed behind him. He 
of medium size, 
his snow white hair, 
cut rather 
standing up all over 
his massive head, 
and his eyes are 
piercing and strong. 
He impresses one as 
a fearless man, who 
would willingly die 
for liberty. All pre- 
sent treated him most 
deferentially. One 
young man said to 
him, “ Great master” 
—for thus they all 
address him—‘ you 
are the leader of the 
nineteenth century.” 
He replied: “ Per- 
haps I am one of its 
representative men. 
I came in with the 
century, and I shall 
go out with it.” He 
is a tireless worker, 
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close, 


rising regularly at 
five or six in the 


morning, and writing 
all day at his desk, 
standing. 

Ropsert Browninc, 


living at Warwick 
Crescent, London, 


has all the kindness 
of manner of Whit- 
tier or Longfellow. 
He is seventy years 
old, with white hair 
and mustache, but 
with all the vigor of 
a man of fifty. He 
pleasantly asked my 
husband to take the 
arm-chair, saying, “I 
am not old enough 
for it.” His beauti- 
ful home is full of re- 
membrances of Mrs. 


Browning, whose memory he tenderly cherishes. 
next his own, her chair, her books, her portraits, are all of touch- 


ing interest. Being 


said, “I dislike to cross the sea, and I have many friends here, so 
I fear I shall never come.” 
from his admiration of Mr, Gladstone, and a practical, earnest 


thinker. 


Joun Ruskry, the noble apostle of art in England, lives at the 
head of Conistone Water—a beautiful Lancashire lake. 
Brantwood, is a large rambling brick house, covered with vines, 
set on a hill-side in the midst of a forest of spruce, holly, chestnut, 


and oak, Close to 


The mantel is of red velvet, with gilt embroidery; the 
chairs of tapestry corresponding in color with the walls. 
chandeliers are of exquisitely colored Stvres china, arranged for 
Victor Hugo enters from the dining-room, where he has 


Michael Angelo’s autograph, and some very valuable from their 
choice illustrations. Here are some of Walter Scott’s novels in 
manuscript. One desk has a beautiful collection of diamonds, 
agates, and other precious stones, each laid on crimson or purple 
velvet. Here is a circular table, covered with green cloth, where 
he writes. His seal is graven on the end of a fine piece of chaleed- 


The 


some friends on Sabbath evening, as is his | 
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village and a museum. To this Mr. Ruskin has given paintings 
and books, one of the latter costing five hundred dollars. He 
believes, and rightly, that the poor can appreciate beautiful things, 
Mr. Ruskin is a slightly built man, with modest manner, kind blue 
eyes, and admirable powers of conversation. 

Mrs. Cratk (Dinah Maria Mulock) lives in Kent, in a house in 
the Queen Anne style, one of the most charming which I saw in 
England. She seems to me to illustrate in her own home life, 
with her husband and only daughter, Dorothy, the 
drawn in her books 


ideals she has 
Her first novel was The Ogilvies, published 
in 1849, since which time she has given to the world over thirty 
volumes. She has written comparatively little since her marriage, 

about sixteen years 


ago. She is a queen- 











ly woman in manner, 
loved by all for her 
many kind acts. Mr. 
Holman Hunt’s little 
golden-haired daugh- 
ter, Gladys Mulock, 
whose picture was 
Jessie CU by every- 
body in the Royal 
Academy last year, 
held Mrs. Craik, her 
godmother, by the 
hand, as we walked 
about the grounds. 
Jean INGELOW and 
her two brothers live 
in a lovely London 
home, full of flowers, 
as one might expect 


from one who so 
loves nature. Great 
bunches of yellow 
primroses (no one 


can oe 


in England 


in the spring and not 





love these tiny things 
that make the fields 


yellow with their 
bloom) and blue 1or- 
get-me-nots were 
about the house. 


The grounds, too, are 
a perfect flower gar- 
den. Miss 
most 
all 

tions, 

American 
well, and speaks 
highly of many of 
our writers. She is 
not strong, going to 
the south of France 
usually in the win- 
ter, while in the sum 
mer, in the London 
season, from May to 
July, her 


is of course eagerly 


Ingelow 
intelligent 
great 


She 


is 
on ques- 
knows 


literature 


presence 











sought. Her “‘ Songs 

of Seven,” net a 

great favorite with 

her, will be a favor 

ite with the world 

as long as there are 

women to be wives 

and mothers. Miss 

Ingelow makes her 

writing secondary to 

her devotion to her 

home and the com 

fort ot those who 

are dear to het 

Though she has writ 

ten several books, 

she is best known 

Fig. 1.—Lrirrte Girw’s Straw Har. Fig. 2.—Srraw Rounp Har. Fig. 3.—Lace Bonner. among us by het 
For description see Supplement. For description see Supplement. For description see Supplement. poems and her two 
novels, Don John 
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Her writing-table, | ony five or six inches high. Above is his bedroom, furnished in 
light chintz, simple, but the books and pictures are worth a fortune. 
The absence of pipes is noticeable. Mr. Ruskin, I believe, is much 
opposed to smoking. The Turners, hung all about the room, are 
covered with blue cases, lest the light fade the exquisite colors. 
The views of the lake, Conistone Old Man—a rugged mountain 2633 
feet high—and the ivy-covered house where Sir Philip Sidney once 
lived, are inspiring. 

Mr. Ruskin is a constant worker, studying one subject carefully 
for a month, and then another. He has great love for working 
people, and is always trying to help them by such publications as 
Fors Clavigera, or the Society of St. George, which proposes a model 


asked if he would not come to America, he 


He is a Liberal in politics, I judge, 


His home, 





the walls are beds of yellow poppies, which 


SUMMER BONNETS. 





and Off the Skelligs 
She is in the prime 
of life, though her 
hair is turning gray, and will probably do much more work. Her 
name is a household word on both sides of the ocean, 

Curistina Rossetti, whose poems are pure, strong, and finished, 
lives quietly in the heart of London with her mother, to whom she 
is devoted. Her own health has not been good for some years. 
Her hair and eyes are dark, the latter very beautiful. Their home 
has many of Dante Gabriel Rossetti’s pictures, one showing the 
face of his young wife, whose death, two years after their marriage, 
cast a shadow over his life. He must have been a patient worker 
as well as creator, so full of exquisite details are his paintings. 
Miss Rossetti has written at least six volumes of poems, prominent 
among which are Goblin Market and The Prince’s Progress. She 
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is a woman of great culture, a noble, genial 
Christian, whose courtesy I shall never forget. 
Marrnew ARNOLD, a man not over fifty, I should 
think, is rather slender in physique, has dark hair, 
a scholarly face, and easy, natural manners. He 
is one of the best thinkers and clearest writers in 
England, one of her Majesty's School Inspectors, 
and a hard worker. He has done more than any 
other man to show England that although she is 
great and powerful, she yet can learn much from 
others. Seeing that her primary schools were be- 
hind the age, he studied earefully the education- 
al systems of Germany, France, and Holland, and 
became one of the greatest aids in England’s 
wonderful progress in school matters in the last 
decade. It is greatly to be hoped that he will 
come to America. His poetry is granite daintily 
chiselled. His “Thyris,” a monody on Arthur 
Hugh Clough, has depth of feeling scarcely ex- 
pected in a man so practical, His “ Heine’s 
Grave” is at once touching and powerful. 
GrorGe Macponap has a poetic face, whose ev- 
ery lineament shows refinement and delicacy. 
He has light hair, parted in the middle, as is the 
English fashion, and full beard. I saw him play, 
at his own home, Shakspeare’s Twelfth Night, 
his wife and his twelve children taking their parts 
admirably. His manner is most gentle, the mark 
of a true gentleman. He occasionally preaches 
in London, having entered the ministry after 
leaving Aberdeen University. His health is not 
good; nevertheless he is a constant writer, his 
books numbering nearly thirty already. In 1877 
he began to receive a $500 pension in consider- 
ation of his contributions to literature—a sum 
richly merited by the gifted poet and novelist. 
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SPECIAL ANNOUNCEMENT. 


AN OFFER TO YOUNG AMERICAN ARTISTS. 


For the best original drawing to ilustrate 
Atrrep Domertt’s “ Christmas Hymn”—the draw- 
ing to be suitable for publication in Harper's 
Magazine, and to be the exclusive work of an 
American artist not over twenty-five years of 
agé— Miron. seven & BrorHers offer an 
award of THREE THOUSAND DOLLAKs, 
upon the honorable unde rstanding that the suc- 
cessful competitor shall use the same for the pros- 
ecution of art study in one or more of the best 
American schools, including also a sojourn abroad 
of at least six months for the study of the old mas- 
ters. The award will be paid in such installments 
and at such times as shall best swit the convenience 
of the recipe nt Sor the purposes specified. 

The drawings must be received by MEssrs. 
Haxrer & Brorners not later than August 1, 
1883, addressed “ Art Competition, Harper’s Mag- 
azine, Franklin Square, New York”; and each 
must be designated by an assumed name or motto, 
which should also be given, together with the real 
name, age, and residence of the artist, in a sealed 
envelope accompanying the drawings, and not to be 
ope ned until the result of the competition shall have 
been determined, The name of the successful com- 
petitor will not be publicly announced cntil the pub- 
lication of the drawing. 

Mr. R. Swarts Grrvorp, N.A.; Mr. F, D. Miter, 
A.N.A.; and Mr. Cuarites Parsons, A.N.A., Su- 

yerintendent of the Art Department, Harrer & 
ace will act as judges of the competition. 

dt is intended to engrave the successful drawing 
as one page for Hanver’s Macazine of December, 
1883; and should other drawings submitted be 
Sound snitable, second, third, and Jourth awards 
will be made, as follows: one page Hanrer’s 
WEEKLY, $300 ; one page Harprr’s Bazar, $200; 
one page Harver’s YounG Prorrx, $100, 

If the judges should decide that no one of the 
drawings is suitable, Messrs. Harrer & Broruers 
reserve the right to extend the limit of time and re- 
open the competition. ; 

Two Christmas Hymns by Autrrep Dometr 
have been published. That grublished in 1837 is 
the one for the illustration of which artists are in- 
wited to compete, and a printed copy of it will be 
sent on application to 


HARPER & BROTHERS, 
Franklin Square, New York. 


POETS AND THE POT-AU-FEU. 
J igre is a world of theory regarding 
the spiritual nature of the intellectual 
worker, and particularly that of the poet, 
which, if it were scrutinized, would be found 
to partake largely of the simply ridiculous 
and impossible. The favorite one of all has 
been that the poetical creator is hardly to 
be styled or thought a person of flesh and 
blood; that he is, instead, incarnate spirit, 
the creature of his emotions and passions, 
not of his appetites and sensations; he is all 
soul and no body; he is soul, rather, clogged 
by body; and although, to give his soul full 
play in its captivity, vinons and other stimn- 
lating drinks may be necessary, food is and 
ought to be a matter of complete indiffer- 
ence to him, and he should fare as the but- 
terflies do, on the lightest alimentation, 
being careless of any, but never dreaming 
of baser nourishment than bread and honey 
and grapes and kindred primitive articles. 
That this and the general idea it repre- 
sents is moonshine it needs only acquaint- 
anee with a few poets and their ilk to dis- 
cover; and one speedily learns on examin- 


s 








ing the subject that “Spare Fast that oft 
with gods doth diet” is their friend but very 
exceptionally, and that the gods would as- 
sist all the more promptly at any banquet 
to which the poet bids them were the body 
already sufficiently well nourished and 
healthy to maintain the brain at its loft- 
iest altitude. This age, which seems to be 
sifting the chaff and finding the kernels of 
truth about everything, is coming to recog- 
nize such facts, and to langh to scorn that 
delicate appetite which, by not feeding the 
body, allows the brain to wither, if indeed 
it do not condemn it by something more vig- 
orous than langhter. 

However all that may be, it is easily seen 
even by those that merely turn over the 
pages of the poets with their finger - tips 
that they themselves do not at all share 
these notions, that they do not necessarily 
consider themselves of the earth earthy be- 
cause the good things of life are pleasant to 
them, that with a clear conscience they love 
the aroma of a rich dinner, and think that 
poesy and the senses may be satisfied to- 
gether when they top it off with the ices 
which CATHERINE DE MEDICIS introduced 
into modern society, a part, if an insignifi- 
cant part, of the luxury of poetry of the 
Italian Renaissance. 

* Boy, tell the cook I love all knickknackeries, 

Fricasees, vol-au-vents, puffs, and gimcrackeries,” 
said Tom Moore; and if he spoke in anoth- 
er’s name, he doubtless spoke also for him- 
self, for does not his Muse elsewhere burst 
out in a rhapsody upon France, not as the 
land of the vine and dance, not as the land 
of ideas, not as the land of heroes and his- 
tory, but in quite another spirit: 

“Though many, I own, are the evils they’ve brought 
us, 

Though royalty’s here on her very last legs, 

Yet who can help loving the land that has taught us 
Six hundred and eighty-five ways to dress eggs!” 


And the sweet singer of the Irish Melodies is 
not by any means alone in appreciation of 
those things that make goed blood and “a 
sound brain in a sound body.” 
“At present, if to jndge I’m able, 

The finest works are of the table; 

I siruuld profee the cook just now 

To Rusens or to Gerarp Douw,” 
said another poet, acknowledging the har- 
monious workings of the system whose hun- 
ger for food needs as much satisfaction as its 
hunger for beauty of line and tint and tone, 
and the worth of a fine dinner, to produce 
which the sciences have combined in ascarce- 
ly inferior degree to that in which they have 
worked together in the production of any 
other work of art. “A man who has dined 
at a sumptuous table,” says the good-na- 
tured BRILLAT-SAVARIN, “in a hall resplen- 
deut with mirrors, pictures, statuary, flow- 
ers, delicate perfumes, adorned with beaunti- 
ful women, and enlivened by the sound of 
soft music, will not need much mental ef- 
fort to be convinced that all the sciences 
have been placed under contribution to 
heighten and crown the enjoyments of 
taste.” And he will confess, moreover, that 
the sciences not only heighten and crown, 
but create, those enjoyments, since it is oft- 
en chemical and philosophical skill, and no- 
thing else, that has tanght how to call forth 
savors and flavors, and prevent their injur- 
ing each other, and knowledge of botany and 
of natural history generally that has given 
the idea of finding and preparing a large por- 
tion of those condiments and accessories that 
enhance every pleasurable sensation of the 
palate. That this has not been completely 
and universally acknowledged has excited 
the ire of more than one professional devoted 
to the crucibles of the kitchen. “A scraper 
of catgut in an orchestra calls himself an 
artist,” exclaims the indignant Up; “anoth- 
er who makes pirouettes and jumps like a 
kangaroo on the stage is dignified with the 
same title. I have myself seen, at the Con- 
cert Spirituel, a young violinist, at the age 
of fourteen, execute a work of Vuiorrtt’s. 
Show me a cook who has overcome the dif- 
ficulties of his profession before a much 
more advanced age, and without great ex- 
perience! And yet to a man who has had 
under his sole direction those great feasts 
given by the nobility of England to the 
sovereigns who visited London with PLa- 
TOFF and BiicueEr, who has more recently 
superintended the grand banquet at Crock- 
FORD’S on the occasion of the coronation of 
our amiable and beloved sovereign Vic- 
TORIA, and who, from the multiplicity of his 
engagements, has conversed with nearly all 
the members of the upper classes of English 
society-—to such a man is denied that title 
of artist which has been so prodigally show- 
ered on singers, dancers, and comedians, 
who are so proud of the patronage they re- 
ceive, but whose share of favor, if allotted 
in proportion to their merit, would be al- 
most imperceptible, and whose only quality 
not requiring the aid of a microscope to dis- 
cover is pride.” 

Poets, in truth, have not restricted them- 

selves to praising the pleasures connected 
with the table, they have thought it worth 





while even to go out of their way in order 
to express critical and condemnatory opin- 
ions. Said Gay: 
“The man had sure a palate covered o’er 
With brass or steel, that on the rocky shore 
First broke the oozy oyster’s pearly coat, 
And risked the living morsel down his throat.” 


It is in somewhat curious contradiction to 
this fancy that another writer, although not 
one to be called a poet, has put on record 
his opinion that “those who wish to enjoy 
this delicious restorative in its utmost per- 
fection must eat it the moment it is opened, 
with its own gravy in the under shell; if 
not eaten while absolutely alive, its flavor 
and spirit are lost. The true lover of an 
oyster will have some regard for the feel- 
ings of his little favorite, and will never 
abandon it to the mercies of a bungling op- 
erator, but will open it himself, and contrive 
to detach the fish from the shell so dexter- 
ously that the oyster is hardly conscious he 
has been ejected from his lodging till he 
feels the piscivorous gourmand tickling him 
to death.” 

The same thing, in fact, that is beginning 
to take the reproach of leanness and inva- 
lidism from the women of America, and turn 
out a buxom, blooming generation of more 
or less avoirdupois, has given the poet his 
freedom in relation to a suitable abandon- 
ment to the enjoyment of his pot-au-feu, 
and has given him, also, knowledge that the 
world has no right to expect him to look 
like Romeo’s apothecary any more than like 
Pickwick’s fat boy, but that, on the contra- 
ry, it now believes, in spite of ByRoN’s deli- 
cate appetite and SHELLEY’s vegetarianism, 
that a well-fed, robust frame is likely to pro- 
duce healthier and more robust creations of 
thought than the starved and etiolated one 
can, and that it will not produce deteriora- 
tion in his verse, or lead any one to suspect 
it, if he should pass his plate twice for the 
tempting viand. “Take care of the pen- 
nies, and the pounds will take care of them- 
selves,” ran the old adage; and if one added, 
“Take care of the body, and the soul will 
take care of itself,” it would be a statement, 
be it said without irreverence, worth asso- 
ciating withit. Certainly this is now the gos- 
pel preached and accepted by great poets 
and small; and the late Viceroy of India 
knew what it all meant when saying once: 
“He may live without books—what is knowledge 

but grieving ? 

He may live without hope—what is hope but de- 
ceiving? 

He may live without love—what is passion but 
pining ? 

But where is the man who can live without dining ?” 





DOOR KEYS. 


ITTLE attention has been paid either 

by scientific persons or housekeepers 

to the habits of door keys, and yet there is 

no subject which better deserves thorough 
and intelligent study. 

The door key is designed by nature to in- 
habit the lock. Other species of keys, such 
as watch keys and latch keys, have their 
habitat in the human pocket, where they 
thrive and grow bright, and are always in 
readiness for any duty which may be im- 
posed upon them. The common brass door 
key, on the other hand, is rarely found in 
the pocket, and is plainly adapted to no 
locality except the key-hole of the lock, 
while in the lock it is safe and comfort- 
able, and can at any moment be made to 
exercise its highest functions with satis- 
faction to mankind and with benefit to it- 
self. Nevertheless, it has apparently a deep- 
rooted antipathy to the lock, and a desire 
to escape from it so strongly developed as 
to be its ruling passion. 

A new house is always well stocked with 
keys, one being placed in the lock of every 
door. The housewife who moves into a new 
house always notices this fact, but while 
congratulating herself upon it, seldom ven- 
tures to hope, if she is a woman of experi- 
ence, that the keys will long remain in po- 
sition. In the course of a few weeks she 
notices that the key of the dining-room is 
missing. No one in the house has taken it 
out of the lock, and no one has the slight- 
est idea what has become of it. A week 
later the key of the two-pair-back bedroom, 
or of the lower hall bedroom, or of the dress- 
ing-room closet, is gone. It vanishes mys- 
teriously and without hands, and rarely if 
ever is seen again. The escape of door keys 
goes on steadily until at the end of a year 
or eighteen months there is not a key in 
the whole house except the front-door key, 
which, being a large, heavy key of a species 
different from that of other door keys, shows 
no disposition to wander. In a house of, 
say, fifteen rooms, and containing when 
new thirty-seven door keys, from three to 
five keys disappear every month, and those 
which are not detected and seized within a 
day or two after absenting themselves from 
their locks are never seen again. This is 
no rash assertion. It will be supported by 
the testimony of every observant house- 





wife, and it is as well established as any 
fact can be. 

What becomes of the door keys? This 
is a grave and important question. We 
know as yet but few facts bearing upon 
the matter. The flight of a door key has 
sometimes been intercepted very soon after 
it has been begun. In all cases the method 
of flight has been found to be the same. 
The key when unobserved manages to de- 
tach itself from the lock and to drop on the 
floor. Probably it is partially paralyzed by 
the fall, for it seldom moves far from the 
door on the first day. It conceals itself be- 
hind the nearest article of furniture, or be- 
tween the carpet and the wall, and remains 
there for a day or two before resuming its 
flight. If within that time its disappear- 
ance is noticed, it is usually found and cap- 
tured; but if no search is made for it with- 
in five or six days, it contrives to conceal 
itself so effectually that even the strictest 
performance of the rite of house-cleaning 
fails to bring it to light. 

We thus learn that the flight of the door 
key is at first very deliberate, but that aft- 
erward it moves with sufficient celerity and 
secrecy to defy pursuit. How it manages 
this rapid flight, and where is the place of 
its final concealment, are questions that re- 
main to be answered. Similarly it has got 
to be ascertained what is the usual motive 
that induces a door key provided with a 
comfortable lock, and seldom called upon 
to do any work, to leave its situation and 
conceal itself from its owners and natural 
protectors. 

It is conceded that door keys do not con- 
ceal themselves in houses. Were they to 
ascend to the garret or to hide themselves 
in the coal-bin, they could not escape the 
vigilance of the housewife who cleans house 
according to the best New England prac- 
tice. Neither do they seek shelter in the 
grass or among the stones that may sur- 
round a house, for door keys are never found 
when the lawn is mowed, nor are they dug 
up when the garden is made. It might be 
imagined that the door keys of city houses 
would occasionally seek refuge in ash bar- 
rels, but the finding of a door key in an ash 
barrel is a piece of good fortune which sel- 
dom if ever happens even to the most accom- 
plished and successful rag-picker. Some 
where there must be a vast gathering of 
missing door keys, an asylum where thou- 
sands of tons of brass door keys have con- 
cealed themselves, but we have no clew to 
the situation of this wonderful place. 

There is nothing except constant watch- 
fulness that will prevent the escape of door 
keys. Fastening them with strings or 
chains to door knobs has often been tried, 
and as often proved useless. Kind treat- 
ment fails to awaken any gratitude or to 
inspire any fidelity in the door key. If we 
would keep our door keys we must watch 
them day and night, knowing that they will 
improve the first moment to abandon us. 
Eternal vigilance is the price of door keys. 





MRS. CARLYLE'S LETTERS. 


Lew HARPER & BROTHERS have just 
published in their “ Franklin Square Libra- 
ry,” and also in cloth, neat editions of the Let- 
ters and Memorials of Jane Welsh Carlyle, yve- 
pared for publication by her husband, and edited 
by Froude, the historian. The appearance of this 
volume, which rounds and completes the interest- 
ing Carlyle Reminiscences and Correspondence al- 
ready published, is one of the marked literary 
events of the season. These sprightly letters af- 
ford internal evidence of Mrs. Carlyle’s genius, and 
justify the encomiums of her husband, which some 
critics have styled merely his doting partiality. 
That Mrs. Carlyle had a sensitive, shrinking na- 
ture, which revealed itself only to a chosen few, 
and perhaps never wholly except to her husband, 
is quite probable; but the charm of these letters, 
their acute perception, their subtle criticism of 
persons and things, their mocking, airy grace, 
and, above all, their deep underlying tenderness, 
prove the writer to have been a fit companion 
for the rugged author of Sartor Resartus, and 
place her in the front rank of brilliant letter- 
writers, 

The publication of these letters, moreover, does 
much to clear away the misapprehension that has 
existed concerning the relations between Carlyle 
and his wife, as called forth by the Reminiscences. 
Those who take pains to read between the lines 
of this remarkable correspondence see a deeply 
attached couple, understanding each other’s pe- 
culiarities, both poor, proud, gifted, and in deli- 
cate health, bravely fighting the battle of life side 
by side, and making the best of circumstances, 
and who would have been equally surprised and 
indignant at the commiseration of later critics. 
Painful as is the story of their struggle, it is a 
common one, which is repeated day by day in 
thousands of households in a station of life like 
unto theirs. It was her hard fate to contrive to 
make both ends meet by dint of wearing drudgery, 
with fragile health and inefficient help, and his 
to keep the grim wolf from the door by ill-paid 
brain-work of a kind that demanded the closest 
preoccupation, and that was aggravated by the 
tortures of dyspepsia, Small was the wonder 
that he failed to give her the ever-ready sympa- 
thy that would have lightened her burdens, and 
for whose lack he atoned by the most pathetic of 
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threnodies. But, for all that, she was happy with 
her bilious lord, whom she worshipped as a demi- 
god; happy in the choice spirits that gathered 
round them in spite of their poverty; happy in 
the constantly increasing fame and added com- 
forts that came as years advanced ; and happy in 
the buoyant spirit that helped her to bear life’s 
cares lightly to the end. Her entertaining Letters 
and Memorials are a valuable contribution to con- 
temporary literature, and an absolutely indispen- 
sable. complement to the biography of the greatest 
genius of the nineteenth century. 





NEW YORK FASHIONS. 
FRENCH DRESSES. 


THE dresses for immediate use commended by 
fashionable modistes on opening day are the 
sashmere costumes that have already been spok- 
en of in the Bazar. This fine wool fabric is of 
proper weight to sueceed cloth dresses on the first 
spring days, and has become the standard demi- 
season stuff, as cloth has for winter dresses. The 
écru and Havana brown shades promise to find 
great favor for these quiet refined toilettes to be 
worn in the street; corn-flower blue, stem green, 
and tea colors are also seen in such costumes, 
and ladies ask for heliotrope and Judic shades, 
but the eccentric and striking reds—the raspber- 
ry and terra-cotta colors—worn in the house are 
not used for these simple dresses that must be 
inconspicuous to be in good taste for the street, 
church, ete. The écru and tan shades are worn 
alike by blondes and brunettes, but may be 
trimmed with a contrasting color that will suit 
either a light or dark complexion. Plain otto- 
man silk of the same écru shade, or darker brown 
watered silk, checked taffeta with red, blue, or 
green checks alternating with écru checks, and 
finally cashmere of a darker shade, are the ma- 
terials used for the skirts of these dresses, over 
which falls some cashmere drapery, and a small 
basque of the cashmere completes the costume ; 
for trimming there may be écru embroidery on 
the cashmere parts, and silk frills on the silk 
skirt, or else velvet from the piece and in rows 
of ribbon trims the whole dress. For instance, 
an écru ottoman silk skirt has three silk pleat- 
ings deeply lapped around the foot, or it may 
have three lapped and gathered cashmere flounces 
that are pinked in deep leaf points, but in either 
case they must look full and thick, giving the ef- 
fect ofaruche. The over-skirt of cashmere may 
be in curtain shape, with the wide écru batiste 
embroidery edging-each side of the front as it 
slopes away from the basque, or there may be a 
Greek over-skirt similarly edged ; if @ cele. io 
be introduced, maroon velvet may border the over- 
skirt, or pale blue silk may be laid under the em- 
broidery to show in its many openings. The back 
drapery must be full, but not too long, and the 
ends may be turned under to give the appearance 
of a puff, or they may be hemmed with blind 
stitches, and caught up very high in the middle 
to make two slender points, The basque is short, 
and simply shaped, with a narrow vest or plas- 
tron of the embroidery or the velvet, or perhaps 
of both together. Bottle green velvet is also used 
with écru dresses as pleating on the skirt, a sort 
of panier edging the basque, and with three sets 
of velvet ribbon an inch wide to tie across the 
front of the waist, over the surplice shirred full- 
ness, and in long-looped bows down the middle 
or sides of the front breadth. Still gayer skirts 
under écru over-dresses are of changeable green 
and red silk in which green predominates ; this 
is used for broad box pleats, and there is Turkey 
red satin laid in the space between the pleats. 
When the entire dress is of cashmere a darker 
Havana brown shade is used for three box-pleat- 
ed flounces on the lower skirt, and the paler écru 
cashmere forms a wrinkled apron front, with its 
edges sewed on the lower skirt; this may be 
round, or else droop low on the right, and be 
caught up to the hip on the left side, and a knot 
of the cashmere be tied there, while the back 
forms two deep points. 


w 


THE COOK’S APRON. 


The special novelty for over-skirts is the cook’s 
apron, which forms a square across the front and 
side breadths, and has various arrangements for 
the back. For the écru cashmere suits this apron 
is a single breadth of the double-width cashmere, 
long, square-cornered, extending just back of the 
side breadths, falling on the narrow flounces at 
the foot, and its wrinkles or drapery folds formed 
by a single bunch of gathers quite high on each 
side; this is shaped into the belt by two darts, 
and sometimes the square corner at the top is 
gathered into a knot, or a crescent-shaped puff, 
or hangs in a handkerchief end. The trimming 
around the three sides of this square apron may 
be a band of bias velvet three inches wide, a bor- 
der of embroidery on écru batiste or on the écru 
cashmere, or several rows of soutache above a 
wide hem, or very wide Hercules braid, or per- 
haps rows of velvet ribbon. The back drapery 
may be a short pouf of the cashmere falling 
on two or three deep gathered flounces of silk, 
or all back drapery may be omitted, and the en- 
tire back of the lower skirt covered with silk 
flounces. One example of such a dress has two 
gathered flounces of écru and garnet checked 
silk so deep that they cover all the back of the 
skirt except where a kind of pointed puff of the 
cashmere hangs just below the belt; only one of 
these flounces crosses the front of the skirt, and 
this is partly concealed by the deep apron of écru 
cashmere that has a three-inch border of bias 
velvet all around it. Three rows of garnet velvet 
ribbon an inch wide are on each of the flounces, 
and loops of this ribbon are thickly clustered on 
the edge of the basque, on the velvet square 
cuffs, and are arranged standing around the neck. 

The cook’s square apron is also seen on wash 
dresses of Chambéry, percale, or muslin edged 
with embroidery or lace, For these light dresses 








all drapery in the back may be dispensed with, 
and flounces be used instead. A good model for 
these is one of Worth’s dresses of pale blue 
Chambéry that has the square apron covered 
with small embroidered white crescents, while 
larger half-moons form the scalloped edge that 
surrounds the apron. This apron is made by 
sewing together two Chambéry breadths, making 
a seam down the middle. The back breadths are 
covered from belt to foot by eight flounces, four 
of which are of the scalloped embroidery gather- 
ed on, alternating with four others of plain blue 
Chambéry pleated and edged with Oriental lace. 
Scarlet watered ribbon in two very long-looped 
bows is on each side of the flounces next the 
apron. This is an excellent design for white 
muslin or écru batiste dresses trimmed with em- 
broidery and lace, and is also used for foulards 
that have a printed border, or that may be edged 
with the colored embroideries that are now done 
on écru batiste. 


PLEATED SHOULDER CAPES, 


For the cashmere suits a pretty little pleated 
cape is added for the street. This has a stand- 
ing collar of velvet, below which is more velvet 
three inches wide shaped to sit smoothly below 
this collar, and attached to this velvet is a finely 
pleated fall of cashmere about two fingers deep, 
merely hemmed on the edges, and pressed into 
pleats that are held by stitches on the wrong side. 


VARIOUS SKIRTS, ETC. 


A verv full effect is given to the skirts of 
foulard, China crape, or nuns’ veiling dresses not 
merely by the long loose pleats that form the en- 
tire skirt, or that appear in clusters wherever the 
drapery does not conceal the lower skirt, but also 
in a new and simpler way by a single deep gath- 
ered flounce that begins just below the short and 
bouffant drapery that surrounds the hips, but 
does not extend far below them. This flounce 
falls straight and full to the foot, with perhaps a 
border, embroidery, or lace on its lowest edge. 
It must be remembered that under all this ap- 
pearance of a straight round skirt such as was 
worn a generation ago there is a closely gored 
narrow skirt well faced with crinoline to make it 
a substantial foundation skirt, and finished with 
a silk pleating outside and a muslin and lace ba- 
layeuse pleating inside. This silk foundation is 
now often of a color in contrast to that which 
covers it, or else to match the basque and drapery 
in preference to the lower skirt; thus a red silk 
foundation skirt is under a changeable green and 
red silk in which green predominates, and an 
éceru silk fone dates 19 Unde? a marvel SUK SKITE 
that has écru cashmere draperies. Simple and 
stylish silk skirts of checked silks, the plain Su- 
rahs, and the striped Surahs fall full from the 
waist over the foundation skirt, and descend be- 
low the knees, where they are gathered to the 
foundation to form two flounces, lapping, each 
about six inches deep. These straight flounces 
have the lower edges faced with silk that does 
not appear outside, and many of the flounces of 
thin summer silks are lined throughout with thin 
crinoline lawn in the old-fashioned way, and are 
then faced with silk as just noted. The little 
pleating at the foot of foundation skirts seems to 
he a necessity for supporting the flabby flounces 
of soft silks and cashmeres; even dresses of 
Chambéry and of linen lawn have a silk skirt 
and pleating underneath, with utter disregard of 
the question how they are to be laundried. The 
box-pleated skirts with the pleats sewed together 
at the top are allowed to fall in flowing pleats 
below the knee. 

One of the prettiest simple “ footings” for the 
skirt of a dress, either silk or wool, is three knife- 
pleatings, each a finger deep when finished, placed 
to lap so deeply that only an inch of the lower 
flounces is visible after the top one-is stitched on 
by machine an inch below the top, leaving an 
erect heading of an inch-wide frill. Another 
stylish finish for the foot of a silk skirt is one 
bias gathered ruffle of silk six inches deep after 
the edges are turned up. This is gathered an 
inch below the edge, and a row of lace or of em- 
broidery three inches deep is gathered with it, 
and falls on the silk flounce amid its fullness. 
This is handsome when made of black ottoman 
or gros grain with French lace gathered upon it, 
or of white moiré with black French or Spanish 
lace, or of Havana brown silk or satin with écru 
embroidered batiste lightly gathered upon it. 
For more elaborate dresses of black silk, or of 
white silk, or muslin, French lace is used in three 
lapping flounces, or else there is a deep lambre- 
quin floance of wide lace made by arranging 
broad double box pleats of the lace, and putting 
a gathered festoon of the lace between each box 
pleat. This festoon is merely the lace flounce 
gathered at the top, and sewed on in a deep curve, 
Sometimes a square bow of satin is set on top of 
each box pleat, and in other cases it is placed on 
the curved part. 

There is very little new to say of sleeves, as 
those most used fit the arm smoothly, are curved 
high above the armhole, and have very simple 
small cuffs, or frills falling on the hand and 
rounded into the lower seam; or else they are 
caught up shorter inside the arm by a few gath- 
ers, or they may be trimmed with a slightly 
shirred bias scarf. It is only on elaborate dresses 
that sleeves become more fanciful, when they are 
formed entirely of embroidery, or beading, or 
lace, without lining, or else they are silk or satin 
as low as the elbow, and a puff of lace covers the 
arm below. This puff is gathered to a lace frill 
that falls on the wrist, and the join is concealed 
by a puff of net through which colored ribbon is 
drawn, The trimming most seen for the tops of 
sleeves is slashed open spaces showing a puff of 
satin, or of écru lace or embroidery, and some- 
times écru lace edges the slashed lengthwise 
parts. There is a fancy for putting two or three 
wide diagonal bands of velvet ribbon on one or on 
both sides of the front draperies of skirts, with 





buckles and loops at each end. Another ribbon 
arrangement is a single deep curve tied in bows 
at intervals, and placed on the left side only of 
the front of the skirt, beginning under the belt, 
and losing itself in the back drapery. 

JERSEYS. 

Jerseys are again imported by fashionable 
modistes, and are very popular for wearing with 
skirts of the same color or in contrast. Black, 
white, and red Jerseys of silk webbing beaded all 
over are those most used for dressy toilettes. 
They are imported in the close shape that is to 
be passed over the head, but modistes cut them 
open down the front, and add small buttons and 
button-holes, and if necessary a very narrow vest 
of velvet is added. The neck and sleeves are 
finished by thickly quilled lace, and a deep bead- 
ed fringe is on the edge. A very large bow and 
ends of wide satin ribbon is placed behind to give 
bouffant effect. A black silk beaded Jer: 
pletes black silk, satin, grenadine, or lace skirts 
handsomely, and ‘is also worn with white skirts 
by those who like striking things. The white 
Jersey with crystal beading may be worn with 
any colored silk, satin, or Surah dress, and the 
red Jersey makes a gay bodice for white, pink, 
black, maroon, and various other skirts. Moiré 
sash ribbon that is satin on the reverse side is 
used for the large bow and ends of the back. 
New black wool Jerseys have a large flower de- 
sign in jet on the back, with © similar design 
in front, instead of being thici1y powdered with 
beads that have no special pattern. These have 
a seam under each arm, a standing collar, and 
woven cuffs, and are fastened by smooth flat jet 
buttons that look like sequins. The low-priced 
wool Jerseys make useful waists for wearing out 
skirts that have worn better than the basque to 
which they belong. These come in serviceable 
brown, black, blue, green, or red wool webbing, 
and may be worn perfectly plain, or else cut in 
tabs, and lightly embroidered or braided. 
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HAIR-DRESSING. 

High coiffures are again in vogue, though the 
low coil on the nape of the neck is by no means 
abandoned. For those who wear the high Eliza- 
bethan ruffs, and others to whom it is becoming, 
the hair is now arranged in two small coils high 
on the crown that seem to emerge from the French 
twist below. The front middle hair is drawn back 
from the forehead to these coils, while on the 
temples are irregularly curved locks of short hair. 
One or two shell pins shaped like large hair-ning 
mav he thrnoe +! ~ Sigiaetecdiones.. eg vous lor penera 
wear: on dress occasions an aigrette or two short 
ostrich tips may be worn high on the left side, or 
there may be pins set with jewels or with Rhine 
stones. Young ladies who have the low broad 
Greek forehead adopt the severe style of drawing 
the hair straight back, and brushing it smoothly 
to the coil behind, showing the contour of the 
head, and omitting all shading of locks above the 
brow. If the face is a long oval, the high fore- 
head needs to be partly covered, and the hair is 
drawn back more loosely, and allowed to droop 
slightly in front. The bang is worn shorter than 
it formerly was, and may be very thick and 
straight, or else slightly waved. Very full and 
fluffy bangs are also worn in an exaggerated 
fashion that is unbecoming and most untidy- 
looking. The invisible net that formerly flatten- 
ed the hair above the forehead is now little used, 
bandoline is abandoned, the curls are loose and un- 
confined, and the hair has its natural gloss height- 
ened by much brushing instead of by the use of 
pomades. Very little false hair is worn. Short 
switches are arranged in coils, or perhaps in a 
bow, but are seldom braided or formed in puffs. 
Occasionally short curls are added just back of 
the ears, or low on the nape of the neck. Older 
ladies part the front hair in the middle, and 
draw it back in long loose waves instead of in 
close crimps; their back hair is arranged in a 
coil, which is rather small, and may be either 
high or low. The Pompadour front is fashion- 
able for gray hair, but must not be rolled very 
high; this is especially becoming when the hair 
is light gray, and the forehead is low and broad. 

For information received thanks are due Miss 
Swirzer; and Messrs. Lorp & TayLor; ARNOLD, 
ConstaB.k, & Co.; Srern Brorners ; and Jamszs 
McCrexrry & Co. 





PERSONAL. 


Ir is thought that Mr. BLarne’s is the only 
private house President ARTHUR visits in Wash- 
ington. 

—The water recently used to baptize some 
children by Professor Swine, of Chicago, was 
brought from the river Jordan, and the silver 
christening cup used once belonged to President 
LINCOLN. 

—A plan for the education of women by the 
same course of instruction as that afforded the 
mule students, but at a different place and time, 
is being considered by the trustees of the Penn- 
sylvania University. 

—A fine grove of natural forest trees sur- 
rounds the unpretentious two-story house of 
Judge W. O. Gresuam, of Indianapolis, Indiana. 
His daughter Kate has some artistic talent, 
while his son Oro is a Jawyer of ability, and his 
wife is prominent in society. 

—Rev. Epwarp Everert HAs says the Japa- 
nese do not teach arithmetic as much as we do, 
because they believe that it tends to make men 
sordid. 

—The father of the late Professor Dmitry 
was a native of an island in the Grecian Archi- 
pelago, and on his mother’s side he was the 
fourth in descent from an Indian ancestor of the 
now long extinct tribe of the Alabamous. 

—General BuTLerR attended church at St. 
Anne’s, Lowell, on Fast-day, and heard a sermon 
quite in accordance with the principles of his 
proclamation. The last time he attended serv- 
ices in St. Anne’s was at the funeral of his wife, 
which took place on the Fast-day of 1876. By 
quoting an old Fast-day proclamation of Gov- 
ernor Gorg’s in the early part of the century 














Governor BuTLER touched off the absence both 
of piety and historical erudition in a certain 
class of people. 

—During the war the income of Perer Coop- 
Ek from his iron-works averaged fifteen hundred 
dollars a day. 

—A colored man, named B. C. O. Bensamry, 
has been admitted to practice at the bar of Albe- 
marle County, Virginia. 

A fortune of five million dollars was left by 
José Leanper Pearea, the political autocrat 
of New Mexico. 

-Mr. BenNeTT’s cottage at Newport has been 
taken by Lord and Lady MANDEVILLE for the 
summer season 

_ Mrs. 


ALEXANDER AITKEN CARLYLE has 
bought CARLYLE’s birth place in Scotland, 
known as ‘*the arched house” in Ecclefechan, 


and intends to have it kept in good condition 

—HAWTHORNE expressed his opinion to Mr. 
Fre.ps, his publisher, that the House of the Seven 
Gables was superior to The Scarlet Letter. 

—Cuaptain Dow, of the wrecked steamer Atlas, 
found himself on one of the Bahamas inhabited 
entirely by negroes, who export four cargoes of 
salt and import four cargoes of merchandise in 
return, and for the rest are sufficient to them- 
selves in a veritable sort of paradise. 

The Peabody Institute Library of Baltimore 
contains over seventy-five thousand volumes. 
The nucleus of the library of the United States 
National Museum, purely scientific, was given 
by Professor Spencer F, Barrp 

At the wedding of her fourth daughter Mrs. 
EVARTS wore a white lace veil on her head, and 
quite rivalled the bride in attractions. All the 
ladies of this family dress with simplicity 


The diamonds given by the Khedive to 
General SHERMAN’S daughter have been divided 
among his four daughters, making a necklace 


and a pair of solitaire ear-rings for each of them, 

: The resolve providing for the appointment 
of women as justices of the peace has passed to 
a third reading in the Massachusetts House of 
Representatives. 

At his recent installation the Rev. Wasn- 
INGTON GLADDEN read the Nicene Creed as de- 
clurative of his faith. 

Under the supervision of Father ANToNUCCI 
a Chinese Catholic mission has been founded at 
San Francisco, 

—Nora Perry found Father Ryan, the poet- 
priest, short and stout, with grayish hair, full 
rubicund faee, light blue eyes, and an almost 
stolid expression. : 

Lord ASHBURNHAM was obliged to sell his 
father’s library because, house being six 
miles from an inn, savants who came to study 
among its treasures found themselves so com- 
fortable that they imposed on the good nature 
of his hospitality past bearing; it was pees 
tiie eid , 

—A claim is about to be made before the world 
that Miss WorpswortH wrote many of Mr. 
WorbDswortH’s poems. Worosworts him- 
self gave her credit for helping him out with 
the ‘* Daffodils.”’ 

—The oldest man in the country is probably 
ROBERT GIBSON, now one hundred and sixteen 
years. He belongs in Macon County, Georgia. 
One of his sons is a stripling of eighty-one; the 
number of his descendants is four hundred. 

—Should the English royal family lose their 
titles in any republican access, the Queen would 
be plain Mrs, WEertin. 

—Lady FLorence Dixie is small, wiry, and 
thirty years old; swims, rides, drives, and 
shoots. Sheisaccomplished, clever, warm-heart- 
ed, and sincere. 

—Young Ropert BARRETT BROWNING has a 
professional snake-charmer and tame boa for 
models in his group of sculpture which is to 
represent Apollo, in the shape of a serpent, woo- 
ing a nymph. 

—Madame Anam recently gave a children’s 
ball in Paris, in which ALPHONsk Daubert led 
the farandole, a Provencal polonaise; the son of 
CaROLUS DURAN wore a gitano’s dress; the De- 
moiselles ABOUT appeared as Alsacian peasants ; 
GeorGes and JEANNE HuGo were given the 
place of honor in the cotillon; and the painter 
YunpT beat a tambourine. 

—Mr. BuRNAND’Ss good-natured raillery is said 


to have killed the ** masher,” at least in London. 
Lately 


his 








she 





—The British bishop is sui generis. 
the Bishop of Lincoln added a prayer of his own 
composition to the service—and called upon bis 
clergy to use it—petitioning the interference of 
Heaven against the deceased wives’ sisters bill; 
and at about the same time the Bishop of Not- 
tingham put on white kid gloves trimmed with 
gold fringe to confirm a number of young 
Church people. 

—George Eliot’s home, ‘‘The Priory,” was 
decorated from special designs by Owen JONES, 
everything was simple and in perfect harmony 
of color and disposition, and the house, which 
was exceedingly comfortable, was always kept 
in complete order. 

—The little Princess CLEMENTINE of Saxe-Co- 
burg, daughter of the royal family of Belgium, 
now only thirteen years old, bas been selected, 
it is said, for the future wife of Prince ALBERT 
Victor, some half-dozen y« henee. If the 
Queen’s family goes on this way, always multi- 
plying and never dying, it will bankrupt Eng- 
land 

—The Crown Princess of Prussia felt so badly 
at having England despoiled of the Hamimron 
collection that it was six weeks before she could 
bring herself to visit such of the gems as had 
found their way to Germany. 

—One of the Malagassy envoys remarked that 
Boston like a pretty woman—they 
smile one moment and frown the next. 

—At the end of CLARA ScHuMANN’s farewell 
concert lately, at Berlin, the Director RuDoLPH 
touched a chord on the piano, and the whole 
house struck up, Hoch soll sie leben, although it is 
almost an unknown thing to sing the health of 
a performer ata concert. She is now sixty years 
old, but the technique of her playing is still won- 
derful. 

—Repecca Harpine Davis advises bee-rais- 
ing as an employment for women because it 
takes only land enough to set the hives on and 
a small capital; because hives and honey boxes 
come now ready to be put together, which any 
woman can do; the make their 
own living; because the little time they require 
interferes with no other occupation—she herself 
carried on bees successfully with a baby in her 
arms and the other children near; and because 
they give real pleasure and relief from tedium, 
as well as profit. 
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Knitting Pat- 
Pometaanecs ; terns for 
Can gen Shawls, Stock- 
Rene ings, etc. 
Figs. 1 and 2. 
Turse knitting 
patterns can be 
used for a vari- 
ety of purposes, 
Worked in Shet- 
land or in German- 
town wool they are 
suitable for shawls, 
in coarse wool or 
knitting cotton for 
cradle covers and 
counterpanes, and 
in fine cotton or 
silk. for the open- 
work tops and 
fronts of stock- 
ings. For Fig. 1 





EmpBromwrrEeD Nrepie-Boox. 


cast on any number 
of stitches divisible by 
27, and allow 1 stitch 
at the beginning and 
5 stitches at the end, 
the latter for the open- 
work stitches that 
close each stripe, and 
work as follows: Ist 
round. — Slip 1 st. 
(stitch), * k. (knit 
plain) 2, t.o. (put the 
thread over the needle), 
k,. 2 st. together cross- 
ed (to knit a stitch or 
stitches crossed insert 
the right-hand nee- 
dle at the back from 
above downward, then 
work off like a plain 
st.), k. 5, k. 2 st. to- 
gether, t.o., k. 6, t.o., 
k, 2 st. together cross- 
ed, k. 1, k. 2 together, 
t.o., k. 8, t.o., k. 2 to- 
gether crossed ; repeat 
from * ; on the last 5 
st. k. 2, t.o., k. 2  to- 
gether crossed, k. 1. 
2d round.—Slip 1, p. 
(purl) 2, t.o., p. 2 to- 
gether, * p. 10, t.o., 
p. 2 together, p. 13 
t.0., p. 2 together; re- 
peat from > ; finally, 
k.1. 38d round.—Slip 
1, k. 2, % to, k. 2 
together crossed, k. 4, 
k. 2 together, t.o., k. 
7, t.o., k. 2 together 
crossed, k. 2 together, 
t.o., k. 5, t.o., k. 2 to- 
gether crossed, k. 1; 
repeat from > ; final- 
ly, t.o., k. 2. together 
crossed, k. 1. 4th 
round.—Work as in 
the 2d round; all the 
other even rounds are 
to be worked in the 
Same manner, and 
therefore require no 
further mention. 5th 
round.—Slip 1, k. 2, 
* to., k. 2 together 
crossed, k. 8, k. 2 to- 
gether, t.o., k. 8, t.o., 
k. 2 together crossed, 
k. 2, t.o., k. 2 together 
crossed, k. 1, k.°2 to- 
gether, t.o., k. 3; re- 
peat from > ; at the 
end, t.o., k, 2 togeth- 
er crossed, k, 1. 7th 
round.—Slip 1, k. 2, 
* to. k. 2 together 
crossed, k. 1, t.o., k. 2 
together crossed, k. 4, 
to, k. 2 together 
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For description see Supplement. 





Fig. 1—Darxss or Prain anp Priam Woot. 
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Fig. 2.—Casumere anp Fieurep Sirk Dress.—Bacx. 
For Front, see Page 277.—[{For pattern and description 


see Supplement, No. II., Figs. 6-19.] 
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Fig. 3.—Curckep Woo. Dress. 
For description see Supplement. 
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Fig. 2.—Kxirmine Patrern ror Sxaw1s, StockINGs, ETC. 
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Fig. 2.—Borper anp Fringe ror Covers, Tipigs, 
ETC.—HOLBEIN - WORK. 



























crossed, k. 4, t.o., k. 
2 together crossed, 
k. 8, t.o., n. (mar- 
row) 2 st. (to do so, 
slip the next st., k. 
the following 2 to- 
gether, and over the 
resulting st. cast off 
the slipped st.), t.o., 
k. 4; repeat from 
*; at the end of 
the round t.o., k. 2 
together crossed, k. 
1, 9th round.—Slip 
1, k. 2, * t.o., k. 2 
together crossed, k. 
2, t.o., k. 2 together 
crossed, k. 4, t.o., k. 
2 together crossed, 
k. 8; the rest of 
the st. in the pat- 
tern are a repeti- 
tion of the corre- 
Sponding st in the 


lst round, and as this 
part of the pattern is 
complete in 8 rounds, 
continue to repeat on 
these st. the 2d-9th 
rounds in rotation, 
while repeating on 
the rest of the st. 
the Ist-12th rounds; 
the 11th round is as 
follows: Slip 1, k. 2, 
* t.o., k. 2 together 
crossed, k. 3, t.o., k. 2 
together crossed, k. 
4, t.o., k. 2 together 
crossed, k. 2; then, in 
accordance with the 
preceding explanation, 
work on the rest of 
the st. in the pattern 
as in the correspond- 
ing part of the 3d 
round; after knitting 
the next even round, 
repeat the Ist-—12th 
rounds as previously 
described. 

The number of st. 
for the pattern Fig. 2 
must be divisible by 
28, with 1 st. added 
at the beginning and 
another at the end for 
the edge; the first st. 
is always slipped, and 
the last knitted plain, 
and these 2 st. are 
not included in the 
following directions : 
Ist round—» K. 4, 
k. 2 together, t.o., k. 
1, t.o., k. 2 together 
crossed, k. 4, p. 5, k. 
5, p. 5; repeat from 
*. 2dround.— > K. 
5, p. 5, k. 5, p. 13; 
repeat from *. 3d 
round.— > K. 3, k. 2 
together, t.o., k. 3, t.o., 
k. 2 together crossed, 
k. 3, p. 5, k. 5, p. 5B; 
repeat from *. 4th 
round.— * K, 1, t.o., 
narrow 2 st. as de- 
scribed above, t.o., k. 
1, p. 5, k. 1, t.o., n. 2, 
t.o., k. 1, p. 18; re- 
peat. 5th round.—* 
K. 1, k. 2 together, 
t.o., k. 1, t.o., k. 5, t.o., 
k. 1, t.0., k. 2 together 
crossed, k. 1, p. 5, k. 
5, p. 5; repeat, 6th 
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EmBromereD Sacuer. 
For design and description see Supplement, No. VII., Fig. 51. 
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Crora Coat.—Cout Parrern, No. $435: Price, 25 Cents PENDANT IN ruiz RENAIS- Basque or CASHMERE AND Fiaurep Sirk Dress, Fie. 2, Pace 276.—Il'ront 
For pattern and description see Supplement, No, IIL, Figs, 20-26. SANCE STYLE. For pattern and description see Supplement, No. IL, Figs. 6-19. 
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For design and description see 
Supplement, No. VIIL, Fig. 52. 
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Fig. 2.—Monocram.—Cross 
Srircu. 


round.— * K. 5, p. 5, k. 5, 
p. 15; repeat. 7th round. 
—x* K. 2 together, t.o., 
k. 3, to, k. 2 together 
crossed, k. 1, k. 2 togeth- 
er, t.o., k. 8, to., k. 2 to 
gether crossed, p. 5, k. 5, 
p. 5; repeat. 8th round. 
—x* P.5,k. 5, p. 20; re- 
peat. 9th round.—x* K. 
1, t.o., k. 2 together cross- 
ed, k. 1, k. 2 together, t.o., 
n. t.o., k. 2 together 
crossed, k. 1, k. 2 togeth- 
er, t.o., k. 6, p. 5, k. 5; re- 
peat. 10th round.—» P. 
5, k. 5, p. 18; repeat. 11th 
round.— * K. 2, t.o., n. 2, 
t.o., k. 3, t.o., n. 2, t.o., k. 
7, p. 1, t.o., n. 2, t.o., p. 1, 
k.5; repeat. 12th round. 
—-* P. 6, k. 5, p. 18; re- 
peat. 13th round.—* K. 
3, t.o., k. 2 together cross- 
ed, k. 3, k. 2 together, t.o., 
k. 8, p. 5, k. 5; repeat. 
14th round.— * P. 5, k. 5, 
p. 18; repeat. 15th round. 
—>* K. 4, t.o., k. 2 togeth- 
er crossed, k. 1, k. 2 to- 








Fig. 1.—Suit ror Boy From 3 Fig. 2.—Dress or Casumerr anp Perstan Corn. 








Fig. 1.—Woo. ann Vetver Dress. Fig. 2—Watxine Dress ror Girt From gether, t.o.,k.4; the next To 6 Years oLp.—Cor Patrern, a Ra nay Be anes mg h bs on ee 
For description see 5 to 9 Years oLp.—Cut Partery, No. 15 st. of the close stripe No. 3434: Price, 15 Cents. AND TRIMMED Sxkrrt, 25 Cents RAoH; Carr, 10 


Supplement. 3433: Price, 20 Cents. are a repetition of the cor- For description see Cernts.—(For pattern and eg see Sup- 


For description see Supplement. responding st. in the Ist Supplement. plement, No. IV., Figs. 27-36.) 
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round, and in continuing the work repeat on these 
st. the 2d-15th rounds in rotation. The rest of 
the st. belonging to the open stripe require 3 
more rounds to complete the pattern. 16th 
round,—After working over the st. of the close 
stripe as described, p. the rest of the st. 17th 
round.— x K. 5, t.o., n. 2, t.o., k. 5; work on the 
18th round.—Work over the close 


close sti ipe. 
Repeat the lst- 


stripe, and p. the rest of the st. 
18th rounds for the open stripe. 


IONE STEWART.* 


By E. LYNN LINTON, 





Avrnor or “ Patnion Kempart,” “Tae 
Atonement or Leam Dunpas,” “ UnpER wHi0n 
Lorv 7” “ My Love,” rro. 


—— 


CHAPTER XIII.—{ Continued.) 
“WHAT THEY INFLICT THEY FEEL.” 


At this moment Captain Stewart rounded the 
corner of the house, Mrs. Stewart came down the 
outside steps, and the conversation passed from 
the bird to St. Claire: how be found himself to- 
day? what had he done this morning? was not 
Pellegrino looking magnificent ? had he ever seen 
the sea so enchanting? and was not the day ab- 
solutely perfect ? 

But on this Mrs. Stewart said, with the plaint- 
ive discontent of one ever on the lookout for 
flaws and seamy sides—one who has outlived all 
illusions : 

“ No, not quite perfect, Ralph ; there is a point 
of sirocco in it.” 

After these necessary preliminaries had been 
gone through, Clarissa broke out with the story 
of her sister’s iniquity, and, for all the presence 
of the stranger guest, Ione was severely scolded 
by Mrs. Stewart, and sermonized with more effect 
but in fewer words by her adopted father. Yet 
St. Claire, in spite of his constitutional dislike to 
think ill of others, could not help feeling that 
Clarissa told the news rather to get Ione into 
disgrace than for righteous indignation at the 
wrong itself. It was a stone put into her hand 
by Ione against herself, and it was only too easy 
to adjust the sling. Accordingly it was adjusted, 
and the blow was delivered with telling force. 

The severest thing, however, that was said or 
done was when Captain Stewart, taking the girl’s 
humaine hang and forcibly opening it, flicked 
with his forefinger a drop of vrd0a ret LO Corer 


on the palm from the bleeding bird. 

“Eh?” he said, dryly. “That hand-reading 
fellow said it was cruel. He did not go quite so 
far as to say it would commit murder.” 

“ And would again,” said Ione, defiantly. 

Vincenzo, the swarthy Saracenic-looking head 
of the mill, was standing by Captain Stewart, just 
that one step in the rear which marked his in- 
ferior position—standing bare-headed in the sun, 
no one bidding him be covered, till Jone suddenly 
ordered him to put on his hat, as a sign of grace 
to him which meant rebuke to the rest. St. 
Claire, preoccupied and disturbed, had forgotten 
to return his salute, and, after Ione’s abrupt com- 
mand, the man stood there with no more atten- 
tion paid to his presence than if he had been a 
slave or an animal, With the quickness of his 
race, however, he seemed to have understood all 
that had taken place; and with the ready sympa- 
thy which accompanies that quickness, to have 
identified himself with the matter on hand, though 
he himself was of no account in it. 

In a clear, unembarrassed voice, but with almost 
servile devotion of manner, he said to Ione, as if 
it were a solatium that he was offering: 

“T will make a little coffin for your bird, si- 
gnorina, and we will bury him among the flowers.” 

Captain Stewart looked at the man sharply, 
but Mrs. Stewart said, with a kindly smile, ad- 
dressing St. Claire, while glancing at Vincenzo: 

“ He is such a good fellow, this Vincenzo! He 
always brings us flowers on Sunday, because he 
knows that Sunday is a holy day with us—not a 
mere festa, as with them, poor wretches !—and 
he wishes to honor it for our sakes. We have a 
fairly well managed garden, as you see; though I 
must say I do not think it is equal to its cost— 
seeing what we spend on it, it ought to be a thou- 
sand times better,” she put in, parenthetically, 
with her usual accent of displeased discontent ; 
“but Vincenzo manages to get flowers far superior 
toanythatwehave. I do not know where he goes 
for them; and he ought to tell us, but he will 
not, which is very wrong of him. Still, it is nice 
of him to bring them to us as he does. It is a 
graceful little attention, and shows that he appre- 
ciates all that we have done for him, For with- 
out us he would have starved in the streets,” she 
added, with that curious acrimony sometimes seen 
in generous people when recounting their good 
deeds, and half angry with those whom they have 
served, 

All this time Vincenzo stood with a smiling 
face, bright, swarthy, glittering, looking from 
Mrs. Stewart to Dr. St. Claire, and from them to 
the others, in that unfocussed way of ignorant 
participation proper to a sympathetic man who 
does not understand what is being said, but who 
makes sure that it is something pleasant and 
friendly. 

“Does he speak English ?”’ asked St. Claire. 

“No. Poor creatures, they are so benighted !” 
replied Mrs. Stewart. “They know absolutely 
nothing—no English, nothing of the Bible; you 
can not call them Christians; indeed, they are 
half savages.” : 

“No, mamma, Vincenzo is not a savage. He 
is a gentleman by birth, and as good as we are,” 
said Tone, suddenly. “He can not help being a 
Roman Catholic, if that is what you mean by be- 
ing benighted. He was born so.” 





* Begun in Haurer’s Bazan No. 2, Vol. XVI. 


“Don’t speak to mother like that, Nony,” said 
Clarissa, sharply. 

Vincenzo shifted his feet and took off his cap, 
which he twisted round and round in his hand. 
He was smiling, as he had been smiling all the 
while, but the expression on his face was some- 
how different from what it had been, and once 
when he looked at Ione, when no one watched 
him, his eyes were like burning coals, but not 
fierce nor unfriendly. 

“He must have Saracenic blood in him,” said 
St. Claire, critical and professional. 

“That is self-evident,” said Captain Stewart. 
“He is a good fellow for what he is—the least 
of a scoundrel of any I have about me; but he 
is an uncommonly ugly dog, I must admit.” 

“Yes; he’s no beauty,” laughed St. Claire. 

And then Vincenzo lifted his coal-black, deep- 
set, shining eyes into the young doctor’s face and 
smiled benignly. He evidently imagined that St. 
Claire had said something that was complimenta- 
ry and pleasant. 

After this they all turned with the master, and 
went through the garden to the mill, which was 
at a little distance from the house, Their way 
led through hedges of monthly-roses in the full 
perfection of their waxen bloom and delicate per- 
fume; by large shrubs of broad-leaved, fragrant 
geraniums, not yet in flower; by miniature trees 
of glossy-leaved myrtle ; by agaves and aloes and 
palms, giving a strangely tropical character to the 
whole scene; by groves of oranges and silver- 
dusted olives; by impenetrable hedges, living 
walls, of huge prickly - pear, or cactus, or fichi 
d’ India, as it may best please one to call those 
rude amorphous growths which are so like great 
vegetable beasts — beasts mutilated, wounded, 
torn, dismembered, yet surviving all ill treatment 
by dint of strength and patience, and doing to 
the last, in spite of torture and ill usage, their 
life’s work of producing delicate and dainty fruit. 
Those poor ill-used and all-enduring vegetable 
beasts! They are nearly as pathetic as the tor- 
tured “ ciucchi” of Castellamare. 

How different it all was from anything to be 
seen in England! How much more luxuriant, 
how much more poetic, and how much less com- 
plete and orderly! Villa Clarissa was noted for 
its good management, but it would not have borne 
comparison with an English estate tilled by Eng- 
lish hands; and the general look of loose-lying 
ends and unfinished bits everywhere, like vacant 
spaces in a mosaic, would have grieved the soul 
of a high-farming land-owner. Here the marvel 
was, not the vacant spaces, but those filled in and 
‘ Such as it was, however, it was very 
picturesque, very novel, rich, aud lovely ; and St. 
Claire forgot the weeds in the flowers, and the 
partial disorder in the general profusion. 

So, passing through this odd kind of enchanted 
ground, where wonders might have taken place 
as of the established order of things, they reached 
at last the mill to which they were bound, and 
whereof Vincenzo was the accredited overseer. 

Half a dozen men were lounging about the 
place, doing a little here and a little there, in that 
desultory, unmethodical way which seems to be 
more play than work, and more pretense than re- 
ality. One moved a sack a few inches farther to 
the side, as it would appear quite unnecessarily, 
and more as if to mask idleness than to do real 
work ; another examined with close attention the 
empty hoppers, which were protected against the 
wiles of the Evil One by a picture of the Madon- 
na pasted against the upright; a third lazily 
rubbed the flour between his fingers; a fourth 
seemed to find a grave problem in the material of 
which the sack was made. But when the master 
and his party came in, even these perfunctory 
little activities ceased, and all grouped themselves 
about the sacks and columns of the hall, each 
man, with the unconscious grace of his nation, 
making a picture or representing a statue. 

All seemed to turn as if involuntarily to Ione. 
The master was the master, whose favor repre- 
sented the bread and wine and oil of their homes ; 
the mistress was the mistress, whose grace gave 
extra gratuities to fill the gaps made by the hand 
of the Church and the cursed ill chance of the lot- 
to; but that younger signorina, that fair-haired 
girl, who was as if one of them and yet was not— 
she was the flower they all admired, the shrine at 
which they all worshipped, the cynosure of all 
their bold black roving eyes, the uncrowned queen 
to whom all their f. :vent and ideal Joyalty was de- 
voted. From Vincenzo to that young lad of six- 
teen, lounging with the grace of a forest animal 
and the unconscious dignity of a red Indian across 
a sack, and devouring lone with his eyes, all turn- 
ed to her aSnaturally as Mohammedans to their 
far-off Mecca, as Sabians to the sun, 

To Clarissa came none of this ardent devo- 
tion. She had not that electric quality, that mag- 
netic power, possessed in such abundance by 
Ione. She was just a nice little plump white 
human pigeon to them—no more; but Ione was 
the young goddess whom each man secretly loved 
as a woman, yet scarcely wished to find less than 
divine. 

The girl seemed to feel her position as the un- 
titled queen of all these unsworn subjects, for 
she was superb in her easy consciousness of pow- 
er, her strange eyes flashing now on one, now on 
another, as she silently gathered up their homage 
and secretly returned encouragement. In that 
uncongenial life of home, where she was always 
as if in disgrace and somewhat under chastise- 
ment, it pleased her to feel that here, among her 
adopted father’s men, she was supreme, and that, 
lowly as it might be, she had an empire which no 
one could invade. To a woman a sceptre is al- 
ways a sceptre, and in default of gold and ivory, 
one of humble reeds or woodland flowers is better 
than none at all. 

To-day the girl’s fascination for these men 
seemed to be increased. Perhaps the mysterious 
force of her nature had gained in strength from the 
sin that she had committed and the passion that 
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had possessed her. Whoknows? We have not 





sounded yet all the depths of human nature, and 
we do not know the full meaning of those words 
we use so glibly—spiritual influence. Be that 
as it may, this spiritual influence always exercised 
by Ione over her father’s men was to-day more 
potent even than usual. Vincenzo had told the 
whole story by a few gestures and glances as he 
came into the mill, and each man and boy loun- 
ging there knew, as he looked, that in the long 
white hand so closely clasped the little bird lay 
dead, and that Ione, who loved it, had killed it 
from jealousy and out of regard for her rights. 
They knew and sympathized, and secretly adored 
her more than before. “She is one of us,” they 
said among themselves. Daughter as she was of 
that cold and distant England, where the sun nev- 
er shines, where no flowers bloom and no fruits 
ripen, she was nevertheless one of them. 

And yet she, who seemed born for the life of 
the fervid South, was a passionate lover of Eng- 
land, that unknown but to her ideal land of in- 
dividual rights and female liberty ; while Claris- 
sa, who physically and by character was English 
to her finger-tips, cared for no place but Sicily, 
and never wished to leave Palermo. 

By looks and signs the story of one’s jealousy 
and revenge had been told by Vincenzo to all the 
men at the mill. By looks and signs, too, the 
new-comer was discussed, and pronounced a man 
of no account. He was to be ranked with Cla- 
rissa and human pigeons; but he was not of 
the height and stature of Ione, their queen. They 
need not trouble themselves about him. To be 
sure, he was one of that powerful nation whose 
supremacy they had to acknowledge in their pa- 
drone ; but he was only a poor creature, for all his 
soft eyes and that strange beauty of face which 
was of the type that painters have taken for St. 
John or the Christ. And they, the fiery children 
of the South, with the living sun in their veins, 
had the right to despise him as one of the tradi- 
tional “ machines” of his race. 

And thus, before his face, unseen and unde- 
tected, went round from each to each a whole 
litany of contempt, and the stranger was rele- 
gated to the limbo of the despised. Monica had 
wept for him in the solitude of her chamber— 
Monica, the sweetest flower and purest growth 
of womanhood ; but these wild and ignorant pea- 
sants ridiculed and contemned him, and ranked 
him below a girl as wild, as passionate, and near- 
ly as ignorant as themselves. 

The visit to the mill over, they all went back 
to the house, where the luncheon was English in 
design and Sicilian in execution—like the trans- 
lation of a ballad into terza-rima. But it pleased 
St. Claire, disposed tu be pleased with everything 
at the Villa Clarissa. He felt as if he should 
get well and strong now. Yesterday and to-day 
had given him a lift onward—such a sensitive 
and impressionable creature as he was, and so 
painfully under the influence of his imagination 
and affections ! 

The only thing that disturbed the absolute en- 
joyment of the hour was the anomalous position 
which Ione seemed to hold in the family. A 
daughter, like Clarissa, there was yet the most 
undeniable if subtle difference made between her 
and her sister. Where the one was listened to 
with that kind of respect which springs from 
love, the other was contradicted and opposed 
with the chronic contempt of chronic displea- 
sure. Where the one seemed to be in the full 
sunshine of favor, the other was evidently in the 
cold shade of mild disgrace. Even the very 
speech and manner of the girls themselves was 
different, for where Clarissa called her parents 
father and mother, lone said papa and mamma; 
where Clarissa kissed and fondled each by turn, 
to receive back as much as she gave, Ione never 
laid her hand on either, nor was she caressed 
more than she herself caressed. And St. Claire 
wondered why there was this strange discrepan- 
cy of spirit and bearing, and why the younger 
daughter was always spoken to in the reproving 
manner of one under enduring chastisement. 

What had she done ?—how had she offended 
that she should be thus rebuffed? He admired 
her immensely ; did she not suggest Monica Bar- 
rington ?—if only in that evasive way of false 
likenesses and imaginative suggestions, which 
vanish as you examine them, till at last the first 
impression becomes merely a memory and no 
longer a fact—still, did she not suggest Monica ? 

Nevertheless, despite all his admiration, all 
his sympathy, he was sorry that she had killed 
the bird. The act which had roused for her the 
ardent admiration of the men at the mill had 
saddened him. He could not say that it had re- 
volted him. His repulsion was not so strong as 
that; but it had shocked and made him sorry. 
All the same, he did not like to hear her spoken 
to as if under perpetual chastisement and in en- 
during if mild disgrace; and he wondered how 
such manifestly kind people as the Stewarts had 
the heart to do it. 

After a time Ione, who had lapsed into abso- 
lute silence, sitting by the window and looking 
out on the garden as if dreaming with her eyes 
open, got up and left the room, and St. Claire 
saw her no more. It came to be time for him 
to leave, but still she did not appear; and he 
had to bid the family farewell without including 
her. As he went through the court she sudden- 
ly appeared from under the archway of the outer 
staircase, and came up to him almost as if she 
had watched for him. And yet it had been only 
by chance that he had not been accompanied to 
the gate according to the sweet and hospitable 
fashion of the place; in which case watching for 
him, to have a word with him alone, would have 
been a useless trouble, 

“Good -by,” she said, offering her hand. 
want to say | am sorry I killed the bird.” 

“Thank you. I am glad that you have said 
this,” said St. Claire, fervently. “God bless 
you!” 

“You are very good—very, very good,” said 


“y 





Ione, looking into his face with her dilated eyes 








as dark as night. 
stand me.” 
Then she turned away, and in a moment she 
had gone. 

“She has conscience and a heart,” said St. 
Claire to himself as he passed through the gate, 
his own heart considerably the lighter for this 
philanthropic relief. ‘Iam glad she is a good 
girl after all!” 

As he thought this, Vincenzo, lounging with his 
noiseless step along the sunny side of the gar- 
den wall, came up to the carriage, the door of 
which he opened, while he took off his cap with 
a smile. 

“Thank you,” said St, Claire, a little brusquely. 
The man inspired him with a certain horror, 
and for the life of him he could not be suave 
and sweet as he generally was. 

There was no smile on the Sicilian’s face as he 
looked after the carriage and made a significant 
movement with his hand—no smile, but a scowl 
that only made the blazing fire of his eyes more 
potent, as he peered through the bars of the gate 
and saw Ione, with a dead-white face and tears in 
her eyes, standing motionless by the fountain, the 
dead bird in her relaxed hand, while she looked 
at the falling water, conscious of only one thought, 
one feeling: “I am glad I confessed I was sorry 
—glad that he was pleased with me and said God 
bless you!” 

Then Vincenzo came through the gate and went 
up to her, 

‘¢Shall I make the little coffin, signorina ?”’ he 
said, his head uncovered, and his dark eyes read- 
ing her face as if he would read down into her 
heart. y 

She turned from him impatiently. He had in- 
terrupted her thoughts, broken the flow of her 
soothing stream of repentance, and she was an- 
gry with him, as she often was; for all that she 
upheld him when Mrs. Stewart found fault with 
him, and rebuked those who rebuked him. 

“No,” she said, haughtily; “ when I want you 
to do anything for me, Vincenzo, I will ask you— 
you need not offer.” 

“The signorina is mistress. She could never 
ask me for what I would not give her—even my 
life,” said Vincenzo, with more earnestness than 
is generally thrown into such like professions of 
faith and offers of service. ‘ But the little bird 
can not be kept. He must be buried, and soon.” 

“Leave me. You are impertinent—you are 
tiresome,” said Ione, angrily. “ If I choose, he 
shall not be buried at all. I am the mistress. 
If I choose to keep him, what is that to you?” 

“ Padrona,” said Vincenzo, humbly. “ But it 
will do you harm to keep him, signorina. It will 
give you fever.” 

“What right have you to speak? You shall 
not take my bird from me. Leave me, I say!” 
said Ione, with vehemence and passion. 

‘*Padrona,” repeated Vincenzo; and at the 
word he was gone, rounding the corner of the 
house like a dusky shadow gliding from her path. 

Then Ione dashed away, for her own part, into 
a special place among the trees which she had 
made her own, and where she always went when 
oppressed and disturbed. And here, throwing 
herself on the ground, she covered the dead bird 
with passionate kisses, saying again and again: 
“T loved you, Mimi! I loved you! Oh, believe 
that Lloved you! I killed you, but I loved you!” 

[TO BR CONTINUED.) 


“T feel that you will under- 





THE MINISTER AT SCRAGG 
END. 
By SOPHIE SWETT. 


CRAGG END suddenly awoke to the know- 
ledge that it was a village. Hitherto it had 
clung to the skirts of Ponkapawket, and had nev- 
er thought of the possibility of a separate exist- 
ence. The soil was poor in that part of the town, 
and it had been a hard struggle to wring a living 
from it; the place was unhealthy, too, and “as 
pindlin’ as a Scragg-Ender” was a household 
saying in Ponkapawket. Nobody had seemed to 
prosper or to have much ambition. They were 
not accused of being “slack” or shiftless—they 
were hard-working people—but they “never seem- 
ed to get ahead.” Some people thought there was 
a depressing influence in the name, and had made 
a move to change it; there seemed to be no espe- 
cial propriety in retaining it, now that the Scragg 
family, for whom it was named, and who were 
the first settlers, had all died off, except “ Bueny 
Visty,” the sea-captain’s daughter, who was mar- 
ried out of the name. But still the name clung 
to the place. Although several romantic names 
were suggested, such as Laurel Bank and Prim- 
rose Plain, the inhabitants would call it nothing 
but Seragg End, and Scragg End it seemed likely 
to remain until the end of time. 

They had a school at Seragg End at certain 
seasons of the year, because Ponkapawket built 
them a school-house, and appropriated to their 
use a certain part of the school money, but they 
did all thir shopping in Ponkapawket, and relied 
upon that village for those servants of society 
generally regarded as indispensable, the doctor, 
the lawyer, and the minister. Rather strangely, 
it was the want of the last-mentioned of these 
servants that awoke Scragg End to a sense of 
its rights, 

Old Mis’ Crichett, who had been in ill health 
for several months, suddenly discovered that she 
had a spine in her back, and was not long for 
this world, and wanted Gospel privileges before 
she died. Miss Angelia Lawton, who was held 
in high esteem because her father had been the 
minister of Ponkapawket, declared that she didn’t 
think Mr. Ericson, the present minister of Ponka- 
pawket, who now and then preached in the Seragg 
End school-house on » Sunday afternoon or even- 
ing, was “spiritual,” because he wore a ring on 
his finger, and she “didn’t feel to sit under” him 
any more. And good old Mrs. Simmons, who 





walked all the way to Ponkapawket to church 
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every pleasant Sunday, said she had always 
known that “until it was watered by the drop- 
pings of the sanctuary, Scragg End would not 
prosper.” 

And Scragg End suddenly decided that instead 
of occasional preaching by the Ponkapawket min- 
ister, it was entitled to “a stated supply.” No 
longer would it go without “ regular Gospel priv- 
ileges.” 

Adoniram Hewitt, whose father had been a 
deacon, was deputed to make application to the 
proper atithorities in that denomination to which 
Scragg End almost universally belonged for 
tninister to supply the Scragg End pulpit, or 
rather the school desk until a church should be 
built. 

Adoniram Hewitt received an encouraging an- 
swer to his application. A very earnest and tal- 
ented young preacher, lately graduated from a 
theological seminary, would at once be sent to 
Seragg End. 

Some of the older people demurred a little ; they 
“didn’t think much of ’prentice hands ;” but the 
people generally thought a young minister was 
much more interesting. 

Interest and curiosity were at their height in 
Scragg End on the day when Lysander Hewitt, 
Adoniram’s son, drove over to Ponkapawket sta- 
tion to bring back the new minister. Innumer- 
able guesses had been made among the younger 
portion of the community concerning the appear- 
ance of the new parson. It was generally agreed 
upon by the young ladies that he would be slen- 
der, with dark eyes, a melodious voice, and very 
white hands, and they embroidered several very 
handsome book-marks for the Bible and hymn- 
book which were purchased for the desk—Mr. 
Ericson had been obliged to bring his own—and 
an elegant satin cushion to rest them on. 

The minister was to board at Adoniram Hew- 
itt’s, the Hewitts being well-to-do beyond the ma- 
jority of Scragg End people, and being regarded 
as possessing book- learning, which would make 
them congenial companions for a minister, for 
Adoniram had in his youthful days been sent to 
an academy where Latin was taught, and Lysan- 
der, his son, had fitted himself for college, and only 
been prevented from working his way through by 
the illness of his father, which made it neces- 
sary for him to remain on the farm. Moreover, 
the Hewitts kept a “ hired girl”—a very unusual 
luxury at Scragg End; and both Mrs. Hewitt and 
Roxy, the girl, were famous cooks, and ministers 
were but men in the matter of eating, however 
spiritually minded they might be; indeed, Miss 
Hepsy Jackson, who was greatly given to attending 
county conferences, had observed that “the pi- 
ouser they were the more they ate.” But this 
was generally regarded as s sacrilegious, and it was 
remembered that Miss Hepsy was not “a pro- 
fessor,” though she had such zeal in the matter 
of county conferences. 

Adoniram Hewitt’s house presented a holiday 
appearance on that summer afternoon when Ly- 
sander drove over to Ponkapawket station to 
bring back the minister. The best room was 
thrown open, there were flowers everywhere, Mrs. 
Hewitt had on her best cap, and the pantry shelves 
were lined with good things to eat, in such quan- 
tities as to lead one to the belief that Miss Hep- 
sy Jackson’s words had had their weight, All 
Seragg End was at its windows and doors. Mrs. 
Hewitt stood on her door-steps, her cap strings 
fluttering in the breeze. 

“TI do hope Lysander hasn’t forgotten to get a 
new box of blacking, Of course the minister will 
want his boots very shiny,” she said to herself. 

Just at that moment Lysander drove up—with 
only a girl beside him. What could be the rea- 
son that the minister had not come? The young 
lady was a stranger. She had probably come to 
visit somebody at Scragg End, and as there was 
nobody to meet her at the station, Lysander had 
brought her over. But he was helping her to 
alight at their own gate. She was walking up 
the path. Mrs. Hewitt adjusted her glasses, and 
satisfied herself that the face was unfamiliar. 
She was a grave and dignified young woman, with 
a self-possessed manner, but with a bright flush 
on her face. Why didn’t Lysander come up and 
introduce her, instead of attending to the horse ? 

“T suppose you were expecting me,” said the 
young lady, extending her hand in a friendly way. 
“T am the new minister—Miss Barton.” 

As Mrs. Hewitt afterward declared, “ you could 
have knocked her down with a feather.” And 
her overwhelming astonishment was so plainly 
shown that the new minister became very much 
embarrassed. 

“Of course you knew—certainly you ought to 
have been told that—that I was a woman,” she 
said. 

“We didn’t know. Why, we never thought of 
such a thing. They didn’t say a word about it,” 
exclaimed Mrs. Hewitt, and in her astonishment 
and dismay she utterly ignored the outstretched 
hand. 

The young lady had a strong and resolute face, 
but Mrs. Hewitt suddenly became aware that the 
corners of her mouth were drooping, and there 
was a hurt as well as a weary look in her eyes, 
and all her motherly compassion was aroused. 

“But it don’t make any difference, child—I 
mean ma’am. I’ve no doubt you can preach as 
well as half the men. We know what is going 
on in the world, if we do live a good ways out of 
it; only there never did happen to be a woman 
preacher anywhere about here, so it took me by 
surprise. We believe in giving women a fair 
chance, here in Secragg End, I can tell you.” 

“] was afraid you might have objections,” said 
the young lady, a smile chasing the weariness out 
of her face. 

“Oh, we shall think everything of you, ’'ve no 
doubt—after a while. You don’t know what it is 
to be without regular preaching as long as we 
have. Come right in and get rested, and have a 
cup of tea, for I expect you’ve bad a hard jour- 
ney.” 





Before escorting her guest to her room Mrs. 
Hewitt managed to slip upstairs and slyly abstract 
Lysander’s new shaving set from the toilette ta- 
ble, where she had placed it for the convenience 
of the new minister. 

It is undeniable that at the first receipt of the 
news a general dismay overspread Scragg End. 
The older people were disposed to consider that 
a trick had been played upon them, and were an- 
gry accordingly, some even going so far as to 
wish to have Miss Barton told that her services 
could be dispensed with. But nobody seemed 
willing to tell her, and there was a great curiosity 
to hear her preach. There were a few coura- 
geous spirits who openly avowed that they saw 
ho reason why a woman should not preach, and 
were glad to have one for a minister. Many 
complained of Miss Barton’s youth, but acknow- 
ledged that they would not have objected on that 
score to a young man of twenty-six or twenty- 
seven, which was her age. 

There were some who thought she was too 
handsome for a minister, and others who thought 
that since she was going to set herself up for ev- 
erybody to look at, it was a pity that she was 
not handsomer ; some who thought women ought 
not to preach at all, and others who thought some 
women might be allowed to, but that Miss Barton 
was not of the right kind. It was tacitly agreed 
that she should be given a hearing, but a woman 
minister as a stated supply was not what was 
wanted. 

But in two Sundays Miss Barton conquered 
Seragg End, except a few of the most prejudiced, 
who would never own themselves conquered. She 
was 80 simple, so earnest, so sympathetic. There 
were no long words, no far-fetched analogies, such 
as Mr. Ericson used ; there was no rattling of the 
dry bones of theology; she touched the chords 
that vibrated in their every-day life. 

“She comes right home to you, that’s a fact,” 
said Joshua Ring. ‘“She’s Scriptooral, too, and 
she makes as feelin’ a prayer as ever I heard. 
I don’t like to see a woman in the pulpit, and I 
ain’t a-goin’ to say I do, but she’s edifyin’, and 
no mistake.” 

“T never went to meetin’ before when I didn’t 
have terrible hard work to keep from noddin’, 
but somehow her talk is kind of plain and sensi- 
ble, and keeps me awake,” said Luke Pettingill, 
who was wont to disturb the congregation by 
audible breathing. 

People flocked to Scragg End from far and near 
to hear the new minister, at first with much the 
same curiosity that they would have shown to see 
a white elephant, but soon for the sake of the 
preaching. Nobody could quite explain Miss Bar- 
ton’s popularity. Perhaps old Mrs. Simmons came 
as near to the truth as anybody when she said 
“she wasn’t any smarter than anybody else, but 
someway she seemed just like own folks. And 
she knew just how folks felt without being told.” 

Ponkapawket was scandalized. It was a dis- 
grace to the whole town to have a woman preach- 
er holding forth every Sunday, and drawing such 
crowds—drawing half the congregation away from 
the Ponkapawket church too! The deacons re- 
quested Mr. Ericson to preach a sermon from the 
text, “‘ Let your women keep silence in the church- 
es.” Mr. Ericson was known to hold the Woman’s 
Rights movement in contempt; but he had been 
twice to hear Miss Barton preach, when there 
were no services in his own church, and he had 
also called upon her several times, and when the 
deacons conferred with him about preaching that 
sermon they found it impossible to obtain any 
satisfaction; he was very polite, and he did not 
say that he would not, but “he smiling put the 
question by.” 

One day he surprised Miss Barton by inviting 
her to an exchange of pulpits for the following 
Sunday; but that was in harvest-time, and she 
had come to Seragg End in June. Even Ponka- 
pawket had become accustomed to the idea of a 
woman preacher, if it did not approve of it. 

He had found her sitting on the piazza on a 
warm afternoon in late September. She had a 
large basketful of stockings beside her, and was 
darning them diligently. Some were her own, 
some were Adoniram Hewitt’s and Lysander’s, 
for Roxy had gone away on a visit, and Mrs. 
Hewitt’s hands were more than full. She looked 
as housewifely as if she had never aimed at any 
wider sphere. The shadow of a smile flickered 
about Mr. Ericson’s mouth as he observed her 
employment. Although Miss Barton looked up 
only as much as politeness required, she saw 
the smile, and it brought a flush to her cheek. 
Though she looked so strong and resolute, it was 
evident that Miss Barton was keenly sensitive. 
He sat down beside her, and immediately proffer- 
ed his request, perhaps as an antidote to the smile. 

“Your people would be shocked. They don’t 
approve of me,” said Miss Barton. “And I 
shouldn’t have the courage.” 

“T never suspected you of any want of cour- 
age,” said Mr. Ericson. 

“Tam a dreadful coward. I don’t think I 
fully realized it when I began. If I had been 
sent anywhere but to Seragg End, I don’t know 
what I should have done. Here they are hum- 
ble-minded people, without strong prejudices, and 
I do seem to have found the way to their hearts. 
But I am afraid I should never dare to enter an- 
other pulpit—certainly not yours at Ponkapaw- 
ket.” 

“You would soon conquer there as you have 
conquered here,” said Mr. Ericson. 

“T couldn’t endure their unfriendly gaze. I 
should display all my womanishness. I should 
blush, I should tremble, I might faint. I should 
be a stumbling-block to the women who are fol- 
lowing in the same pathway. I don’t mean to be 
that. My work in Scragg End suffices me, and I 
am so thankful for it.” 

‘fam sorry you feel so about Ponkapawket, 
because I have a proposition in my mind much 
more audacious than the one that I made,” said 
Mr. Ericson. 





Miss Barton raised her eyes inquiringly, and 
dropped them again instantly under the minis- 
ter’s gaze. 

“T thought we might unite the churches.” Mr. 
Ericson’s voice trembled a little, as if he were 
afraid. 

“T don’t see how it could be done, 
Barton, frigidly. 

“Of course there is but one way,” said Mr. 
Ericson, quietly. “I dared not ask you to be my 
wife without suggesting to you the fact that your 
work need not be given up.” 

The girl rose to her feet. Lysander’s stocking 
fell from her hand, and was blown away by the 
wind unheeded. “I don’t know what I have done 
to deserve this—this insult. I thought that at 
least you respected me, and I thought my calling 
made me sacred from such—such attacks alto- 
gether.” 

“T am sorry that you should think it an insult. 
I can hardly see how a man could give you a bet- 
ter proof of his respect than to ask you to become 
his wife. And as for your calling making you 
sacred, we don’t believe in the celibacy of the 
clergy, you know.” In spite of his evident mor- 
tification and distress, there was a sly twinkle in 
Mr. Ericson’s eye as he said that. 

“ But I—I am a woman,” said Miss Barton, sit- 
ting down again, and covering her face with her 
hands. 

“The more reason why you should be mar- 
ried,” said Mr. Ericson, calmly. “You need a 
protector.” 

“T am perfectly sufficient for myself. And I 
shall never care for anybody—anything—but my 
work.” 

Mr. Ericson arose. “I am sorry to have trou- 
bled you,” he said, gently. “I love you, and I 
have never known what it was to love a woman 
before ; that is all my excuse.” 

Miss Barton watched him as he went down the 
road, with the yellow leaves falling upon him. 
She observed, as she had never done before, how 
finely his head was set upon his broad shoulders, 
what a manly grace there was about his strong, 
well-knit figure. 

“ But he has no business to love me, 
drawing her brows into a tight frown. 

Then suddenly she remembered Lysander’s 
stocking, and went down in the grass to look for 
it. It had blown over the fence into the field. 
She stretched her arm between the slats and 
drew it back. As she did so she caught sight 
of Lysander. He was gathering squashes and 
pumpkins on the little south hill; she saw his 
figure in silhouette against the sky. He started 
to come toward the house, and she waited for 
him—waited until a sudden thought sent a flame 
of color over her face. 

“Tt can’t be—” she said, half aloud, inquiring- 
ly. “I will keep that out of my life. I won’t be 
a failure! I won’t be!” And she rushed up to 
her room and locked herself in. 

She came down as calm and grave as ever when 
the tea-bell rang, and after tea she and Lysander 
read their daily cuantity of Greek, for Lysander 
was pursuing h*: studies with renewed avidity 
since he had 9 zompanion to help him, and had 
not yet given up his long-cherished hope of study- 
ing for the ministry, though there seemed no 
prospect of his being able to leave the farm. 

After that day Miss Barton devoted herself 
more zealously than ever to her work. She darn- 
ed no more stockings. When she was not writ- 
ing her sermons, she was visiting the sick and the 
poor, and making, or suggesting and inducing 
others to make, improvements, sanitary and moral 
as well as religious. 

“She was as practical and efficient as if she 
was not a woman,” many people said; and old 
Jeremy Grimes, who had wished to tell her when 
she came that they didn’t want a woman preach- 
er, said, “ They couldn’t have had such women in 
St. Paul’s time, or he never would have written 
what he did.” 

But Mrs. Hewitt had a grievance. Miss Bar- 
ton didn’t seem to make herself one of the fam- 
ily as she used to. She was shut up in her own 
room almost all the time now, and she and Ly- 
sander didn’t seem to get along together as they 
used to. She never came into the kitchen and 
wanted to help make cake now, or sat with them 
around the fire in the evening while Lysander 
read aloud. She “didn’t seem to have anything 
against them, but she wasn’t free and sociable 
any more,” 

Lysander was teaching school this winter, and 
attending to the farm work in his leisure time. 
His habit of studying with Miss Barton had 
gradually died out. To his mother’s persistent 
questionings Lysander replied that neither of 
them had any time for it now. 

Mrs. Hewitt could not make it out. “ Pa,” 
who prided himself upon being long-headed, hint- 
ed that he could, but he would not say outright 
what he thought, and his wife regarded his hints 
with lofty scorn. 

One afternoon, after school-hours, Lysander 
went down to the woods back of the house to 
superintend the operations of some men who 
were cutting timber. Just at dusk Miss Barton, 
coming home from a visit to a sick parishioner, 
encountered four men carrying on an improvised 
stretcher Lysander’s apparently lifeless body. 
He was lying white and rigid, and there were 
scarlet spots upon the snow “all the way that he 
had come. Down on her knees in the snow fell 
Miss Barton, and threw her arms around him. 

“Oh, my love! my love! have you gone so far 
away that you can not hear me say I do love 
you ?” she cried, “I was cold and hard because 
I thought it was my duty, but if you could only 
come back—” 

And then they had to raise Miss Barton, and 
carry her into the house, for she had fainted. 

“That's just what I could have told you a good 
while ago if I had had a mind to,” said “ Pa,” as 
he rehearsed the scene to his wife an hour after- 
ward, 


” 


said Miss 


” 


she said, 


“She’s a terrible sight like a woman if 





she is a minister. And Lysander—well, I caleu- 
late he won't complain of having his foot cut, if 


it does lay him up for a while. I can’t say 
whether she’ll let him do the preaching, or 
whether they'll both do it, but you'll see them 


married before summer.” 

“T don’t want anybody to think it’s because 
I’m a woman,” said Miss Barton, rather incon 
sequently, when Lysander led her, blushing and 
tearful, to his mother’s arms. “But I didn’t 
seem able to help it. And Lysander says I 
needn’t give up my work.” 





ANSWERS 170 CORRESPONDENTS. 

T. N. A.—There has been an effort made to revive 
the use of pleated shirt bosoms for evening dress, but 
it has not succeeded we ell. 

Arprerotative Sunsoriner. —You will find your ques- 
tions about wedding presents answered in Bazar No. 
43, Vol. XIV 

N. M. B.—It is said that armure silk will be fashion- 
able for spring dresses, but at present ottoman silk is 
more generally worn, 

B. T.—You will find 


directions for making 
dresses in the } 


cashmere 





ew York Fashions of Bazar Nos. 10 
and 11, Vol. XVI. Drape your white muslin skirt 
very high on the left side, and put a bow of ribbon in 
the bare space above the flounces. A dull plaid visite 
with some braid on it will be a nice wrap for spring 
and autumn. Get some sheer black bunting, or else 
black and white checked wool, for an over-dress to 


wear over your black pleated skirt. 

Sweet Seventern.—Deeper shades will be needed 
for a background to your “drab blonde hair” and 

‘light brown eyes.” Use seal brown, strawberry red, 
dark green, medium blue shades, and black. 

Miss M. Mc.—We do not select samples of dress 
goods or make purchases of clothing for readers of 
the Bazar. 

A Sunsortner.—If by Italian lace you mean the imi- 
tations of Valenciennes laces, we « an tell you that it is 
very little used for trimming ladies’ ns 2insook and mus- 
lin dresses. Embroidery is more fashionable for suck 
purposes, and there are newer laces, such as the Ori- 
ental, the Moresque, and Breton. 

E.izanpetu.—Satteens will be worm again this sum- 
mer. Waists of solid color will be worn with figured 
skirts of similar colors. Questions concerning MSS, 
are not answered in this column. 

A Country Giri.—Use black velvet with your chiné 
silk. 

Ditsy.—Get gray silk, instead of that like your black 
sample, to be married in, and travel in your black cash- 
mere dress. Have a gray straw bonnet with gray vel- 
vet ribbon and an aigrette; also gray gloves. A black 
ottoman silk mantle would do well with all your dress- 
es, and a plaid or plain black cloth wrap for travelling. 

Rioumony.—Get plain blue Surah to replace the 
polka-dotted Surah in your costume. Use ottoman 
silk in blocks or in palm-leaf figures to combine with 
the black silk you now have, and retrim it with the 
thread lace and passementerie. 

Mot.ir.—High corset covers are most generally used 
under high- necked dresses, and there are low covers 
for low evening dresses. Tucks, feather stitching, 
embroidery by hand on the garment, and lace are the 
trimmings. 

Epna.—Get cardinal cashmere for your skirt; use 
the silk flounces at the foot, and form a soft puffed 
drapery at the top. Your plaid silk will do for an en- 
tire dress made with a pleated skirt, basque, and draped 
over-skirt. The cashmere is a good sh ude ; combine 
with ottoman silk by hints given in the New York 
Fashions of Bazar Nos. 10 and 11, Vol. XVI. Use black 
velvet ribbon for trimming the summer silk, and make 
it with a pleated skirt, short hip draperies, and basque. 
Get green and red striped flannel for a gay skirt for 
your boating dress; let the red stripe be underneath 
in all the pleats. Then fit your sacque tightly, like a 
Jersey basque, drape the pieces on the edge, and trim 
it with five or six rows of wool soutache laid on red 
flannel the color of that in your stripes. The sample 
you send is suitable for a Mother Hubbard morning 
wrapper. 

Arkansas.—Any of the large dry-goods stores will 
send you by mail samples of silks or of cashmeres of 
the new spring shades. 

Jesste.—As you can not wear grays and lavender, 
you should confine yourself to black and white for 
light mourning. Trim your dresses and bonnets with 
jet trimmings and white pompons; use the black and 
white satin-striped ottomans for nice dresses, and the 
checked black and white twilled wools for travelling 
dresses. 

8S. E. G.—Black silk stockings will be worn with 
dresses of any color and on all occasions. Your grena- 
dine sample will make a pretty afternoon dress trimmed 
with yellow Surah sash and flounce. Checked and 
plain wool and plain cashmere and beige will be used 
for travelling dresses. 

E. C. A.—One of the prettiest of the new polonaises 
for spring dresses is the cut | ey No. 3393, illus- 
trated in Bazar No. 10, Vol. XVI.; it may be used for 
any soft wool or silk goods. Ladies who like to braid 
their own dresses can put soutache in this simple way 
on the corsage and skirt, or they can use leaf passe- 
mente rie in the same way. 

E. B. S.—Use white Castile soap for washing black 
and other colored stockings. They should be washed 
in tepid soap-suds in which nothing else has been 
washed; their wrong side should be turned out during 














the whole process of washing and drying, and they 
should be dried in a shady place—not by the sun or 
the fire. 


Qurero.—Make up your striped gray and brown silk 
as a pleated skirt with a brown cashmere polonaise 
Of the other pretty sample make an entire dress wit! 
a basque, hip drapery, and flounces gathered on the 
skirt. 


Criovis.—A ruby-colored embossed velvet or velvet- 
een skirt will be very pretty for you. 

Country Grer.—Get plush, striped 
else double-faced Canton flannel for 
hang it with rings and rods of wood or brass. It 
should lie slightly on the floor. Your other question 
has been already answered in our columns. 

Avevsta.—An answer was published to your inqui- 
ries in Bazar No. 10, Vol. XVI. Embroider or write 
the family name or its initial in very large fanciful let- 
ters on tabie-linen. 

Bertua.—A good recipe for ebonizing wood is as 
follows: To a quarter of a pound of best size, in a 
stone pot, add water sufficient to cover it, and set it 
on the range to melt, bat do not let it boil. Take 
three cents’ worth of lamp-black, with a little bine- 
blick added to improve the color, and make it up with 
oil into the consistency of paste ; after which pour the 
melted size upon it, and mix the two thoroughly to- 
gether. Apply it to the wood while it is yet warm, 
painting it on thickly enough to insure an appearance 
of solidity, and when it is quite dry varnish with two 
or three coats of oil copal varnish. This last process 
needs care. The room should be of a temperature of 
60° or 65°, and as free from dust as possible. Put on 
the varnish with a big brush, boldly, rapidly, and uni- 
formly. If the work is not to be polished, two coats 
will suffice ; but if otherwise (and polishing ¢ ‘adda great- 
ly to its be sauity) varnish must be applied three or four 
times. The polishing is done with the finest pulver- 
ized pumice-stone mixed with water to about the con- 
sistency of cream, and rubbed on the work with a 
linen rag. This rubbing must be persevered in until 
all inequalities disappear, and the surface is as smooth 
as glass; then dry it with a cloth, and polish away 
again with tripoli and sweet-oil. Dry it a second time 
with soft linen, rub it with starch powder, and finish 
with a clean soft linen cloth until you can see your 
face in the polished surface. he superiority in ap- 
pearance of the polished over the unpolished is so 
great as amply to repay the extralabor. The different 
polishing powders must be kept in perfectly clean ves- 
sels, as a single grain of sand or grit would ruin the 
whole surface. 
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Fig. 1.—Sicirenne Vis 

Cur Parrern, No. 84 

Paice, 25 Cents. 

For description see 
Supplement. 
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Fig. 2.—Ciora anp Vetvet Cioak. 
Cur Parrern, No. 8424: Pricer, 
25 Ce 


For description see Supplement. 


Fig. 3.—Dress or CasmMERE AND Persian CLOTH, WITH 
2,on Page 277.|—Cur Parrery, 


Capr.—[See Fig 
AISE AND Trimmep Skirt, 25 Cents 


No. 8425: Pow 
EacH; Caps, 10 Cents. 


For pattern and description sec Supplement, No. IV., Figs. 27-36, 
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Fig. 4.—Croak ror Girt From 8 To 7 
Years orp.—Cour Parrern, No. 3426: 
Pricer, 15 Cents. 


For pattern and description see Sup- 
plement, No. VI., Figs. 43-50. 





Fig. 5.—Dress ror Girt FROM 
4 to 8 Years otp.—CUT 
Pattern, No. 3427: Price, 

20 Cents. 
For description see Supplement. 
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Fig. 6.—Casumere Dress, with Sairrep Fig. 7.—Brocapep GRENADINE Fig. 8.—Crotn anp Moiré Dress. Fig. 9.—Orroman Sik Mantte. Fig. 10.—Dress ror Girt From 3 
Care.—Cor Partrern, No. 3428: Basque, Mantie.—Cur Partrern, No. 3429: Cur Parrern, No. 3430: Basque, Cur Pattern, No. 3431: Price, To 7 YEARS OLD.—Cvut Patrery, 
Over-Sxirt, AND Skirt, 20 Cents EACH; Prick, 25 Cents. Over-Sxirt, anp Skirt, 20 Cents 25 Cents, No. 3432: Pricer, 20 Cents 
Carr, 10 Cenrs. For pattern and description see Sup- EACH; Cape, 10 Cents, For description see For pattern and description see Sup- 
jlement. For description see Supplement. plement, No. L., Figs. 1-5, For description see Supplement. Supplement. plement, No. V., Figs. 37-42, 
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EIGHT VIEWS OF A SNOW- 
STORM. 


TIME: BEFORE BREAKFAST, MARCH 17—SNOW 
FALLING FAST. 
No. 1. 
School-Boy (loquitur). 
Hi! This is jolly! 
Three cheers for the snow! 
Winter's not over yet— 
I told you so. 
Bet you the drifts ‘ll be 
High as our fence; 
Teacher ‘ll let out at noon 
If she’s got sense. 
Give you a sled ride, sis? 
You'd freeze your nose.— 
Yes, ma, I'm getting up.— 
Scott! how it snows! 
No. 2. 
Angelica's Point of View. 
O daintiest, loveliest, heaven-born snow, 
Floating and fluttering with feather-like fall, 
Gray clouds above me, and deep drifts below, 
I welcome, I smile on, exult in you all. 
For Reginald said in the very next snow 
With his lovely new sleigh he was coming for me ; 
And I feel in my heart what he’s waiting to ask, 
And I know—oh, I know what my auswer will be! 
No. 38. 
Reginald’s. 
Thrice welcome, blessed snow! 
A bridal omen white; 
The niwon, propitious too, 
Is full to-morrow night. 
I know I don’t deserve 
My coming happiness, 
And yet I’m almost sure 
My darling will say, “ Yes.” 


No, 4 
Old Apple Woman, 


Good gracious me! another snow! 
I knowed it by my bones; 
They ached all night as if I was 
A-lyin’ on bare stones. 
That impident hot-chestout man 
Can have the trade to-day: 
Not even boys wants apples when 
They're freezin’ on the tray. 
I'd only get more rheumatiz, 
As I'm a livin’ sinner. 
I'll stay at home and mend my clo’es, 
And fry some tripe for dinner. 
No. 5. 
A Sick Girl. 
Another storm! Oh, when will summer come, 
With flowers and sunshine and the sweet south wind ? 
My very son! is sick of clonds and gloom ; 
This weight of snow seems pressing on my breast; 
The tossing pine-trees moan, and long, like me, to 
rest. 
No. 6. 
Bereaved Mother speaks. 
Again, again, the tender snow has hidden 
The little mound where my lost darling lies, 
The whirling flakes in dizzying clouds obscuring 
The hills, the me, and the arching skies. 
A cruel mother I, thus warmly sheltered, 
My tender nursling out in storm so wild. 
O God! convince my heart Thou hast him safely; 
Help me to live till I may join my child! 
No. 7. 
A Farmer. 
Now if I had wished with all my might, 
I couldn’t have seen a better sight. 
Why, Jane, it must have snowed all night— 
en inches deep already. 
I'll haul the last of that wood to-day, 
And then to the sugar camp away: 
Late snow is the poor man’s manure, they say. 
I hope it ‘ll keep on steady. 
No. 8. 
A Knight of St. Patrick. 
Ohone! what a murdherin’ sight do I see— 
The snow fallin’ down full as high as me knee! 
Whin I went to my bed iviry shtar was in sight— 
Be Jabers, St. Pathrick, they don't sarve ye right, 
To send ye sich weather as this iviry year! 
There's some grudge agin ye up yonder, it’s clear. 
But I'll not desart ye, I'll march in my place, 
Forninst the green banner, though froze is my face ; 
But I'll want abeolution—now don't ye forget— 
For a drap of “the cratar” to kape out the wet. 





PARIS FASHIONS. 


[From Our Own Corresronpent. } 


| Dypretper is destined, beyond dispute, to 
‘4 wield sovereign rule next summer; it as- 
sumes a thousand forms, and from the simple 
linen dress trimmed with bands embroidered in 
the English fashion to the trimmings of the ele- 
gant full-dress evening toilettes, everything will 
be embroidered. There are charming embroid- 
eries in silk of pale, mixed colors, on écru linen 
or silk muslin, light designs or large flowers em- 
broidered on silk, very rich embroideries on 
étamine threaded with gold, and a whole series 
of embroideries in beads and jet. Some costumes 
have tabliers or side panels that are a veritable 
cloth of jet, either black or white, not a thread 
of the fabric being visible, and showing nothing 
but a mass of beads combined so as to form va- 
ried designs. It must be admitted that the effect 
is superb. These beaded stuffs are combined 
with black satin, white brocade, or even with tulle. 

However ungraceful are corsages without 
sleeves, they continue to be seen in great num- 
bers. We have also observed the great diminu- 
tion of corsage bouquets at balls and evening par- 
ties ; many ladies no longer wear them, or at least 
have only a few flowers. Coiffures tend more 
and more to the Watteau style; that is, with the 
hair carried up to the top of the head, and ar- 
ranged there in one or two medium-sized loops ; 
then a little bunch of flowers, or of pinked rib- 
bon loops mixed with flowers, is stuck through 
the top; thistles of fine silk and gold or of gold 
and silver are much used. As we have said, 
Suéde gloves are worn with almost all dresses, 
white kid gloves being only admissible with the 
most elegant full-dress toilettes. 

Worth is preparing some most original cos- 
tumes for the races. We saw one composed of 
a round skirt of silk, brocaded with Pompadour 
flowers, with a square tablier mounted in two hol- 
low pleats, and edged with a puffing of glacé Su- 
rah to match the brocaded flowers ; this puffing 
was caught down at intervals of eight inches 
with rings of iridescent crystal. The side breadths 





were turned back loosely at the bottom, so as to 
show a revers with colored lining and a sort of 
under-skirt. A drapery of changeable silk formed 
a scarf on the hips and a pouf behind. Over this 
skirt was worn a coat-basque of brocaded silk, 
with revers and collar of glacé silk, and large 
pleated skirts half opening over the pouf. Men- 
tion should be made here of the glacé stuffs; 
many of these will be worn, with ruby, opal, and 
iridescent shades, either plain or with small or 
medium-sized plaids. 

We notice in general that gigot sleeves, or else 
those with epaulettes, are growing more and more 
in favor. Corsages are pointed, with small 
basques, fitting closely over the hips, and termi- 
nating behind in a postilion, or butterfly bow, or- 
gan pleats, etc. Sometimes the pointed fronts, 
with buttons in hussar fashion, are turned back 
over a vest-plastron, also cut in points at the bot- 
tom. Draperies and poufs still continue their 
sway; it must be admitted that the new stuffs 
are admirably adapted to this kind of arrange- 
ment. 

Certain fashion prophets have foretold that 
wraps would either be very long or very short, 
and our visit to Worth bore out this prediction. 
Only they were for quite different occasions. For 
instance, the spring, like the autumn, demands a 
mixed garment, which shall be neither too heavy 
nor too light, while the summer wrap will be as 
short as possible. For the first we have observed 
a large half-fitting polonaise of brocaded Genoa 
velvet flowers on a satin ground. The seams 
stopped three-quarters of a yard from the bot- 
tom of the garment, whence panels fell loosely 
on the dress. The sleeve, of an entirely new 
shape, was made of a piece of stuff adjusted to 
the back, and fastened to the elbow by a ribbon 
band which formed an elegant puff at the top. 
This sleeve is charming, and will assuredly be 
much used for short summer wrappings. A very 
stiff postilion, cut in butterfly wings, was fastened 
behind to the waist by a passementerie ornament. 
Similar ornaments ornamented the bretelle cor- 
sage in front and behind. Another wrapping, 
smaller than the preceding one, but very elegant, 
had the back and fronts of brocaded satin. The 
sleeves of beaded grenadine were large, and stood 
out from a foundation of glacé silk. This style 
is new and popular, and is likely to have a great 
success. There is a great variety of these small 
wrappings, however, all equally pretty. 

Among the innumerable multitude of bonnets, 
we will mention the Corde and the Fédora, as seen 
in our best houses. The first is not of cord, as 
its name might imply, but of colored straw, form- 
ing open-work blocks. It is rather large, and has 
strings, and is trimmed with flowers and lined with 
Surah, which is drawn through the open-work 
straw and slightly puffed. The Fédora is round, 
and is of white glacé straw, turned up on one side, 
and trimmed with a bunch of colored feathers, at 
the bottom of which are three microscopic birds. 
This bonnet is lined with black velvet, which con- 
trasts prettily with the white straw, and gives an 
air of youth and distinction to the coiffure. 

We will close with a detail of the masculine 
toilette: young men of the highest fashion now 
have the soles of their shoes black. 

We will add that new bonnets are made entire- 
ly of moss, with a bunch of flowers on the side. 

EmMELINE Raymonp. 





Embroidered Needle-Book. 
See illustration on page 276. 


Two pieces of card-board four inches long and two 
inches and a half wide are required for the covers of 
this needle-book. A thin sheet of wadding is laid on 
the outside, and the whole is covered on both sides 
with a strip of old-gold satin lined with foundation, a 
half-inch of satin being allowed for the back of the 
book between the inner edges of the covers. The satin 
on the upper cover is ornamented with an appliqué of 

eacock blue plush on one-half of it, and on the other 
pale with embroidery, the flower worked in pink, the 
leaves and stems in olive silk, and the cross seam 
around the edge in blue. The book is edged wit. fine 
old-gold silk cord, and fastened with a button and cord 
loop. Inside it is filled with leaves of white flannel 
pinked at the edges. 


Borders and Fringe for Covers, Tidies, etc. 
Figs. 1 and 2. 
See illustrations on page 276. 


Turse borders form a pretty finish for the edges of 
linen bureau covers, Java canvas tidies, etc. The Hol- 
bein-work is executed in fast-colored silk twist, or else 
in red or blue marking cotton. A simple running 
stitch is used, passing over and under an equal num- 
ber of threads of the ground, and two rows of stitches 
are required to form a line, the second row filling in 
the gaps left by the firet. ficient depth of the ma- 
terial for fringe must be allowed below the Holbein 
border. In Fig. 1 the fringe has a narrow drawn-work 
heading, for which about twelve threads are drawn out 
four threads above the fringe before the latter is rav- 
elled, and the loose yemge | threads are caught to- 
gether to form even bars with stitches in white linen 
toread. A similar row of stitches is worked along the 
opposite edge of the open space. At the edge of Fig. 2 
four threads of the material are drawn out, and ten 
the row of stitches catching the loose threads into even 
strands is worked, after which the material below is 
ravelled for the fringe. 


Plush Pompadour Bag with Crochet Trimming. 
See illustration on page 276, 


Tuts bag is of olive plush, with satin lining of the 
same color, and is ornamented with crochet-work in 
old-gold tinselled silk cord. A piece each of plush and 
satin twenty-nine inches long and nine wide is re- 

uired. Fold the plush through the middle, sew up 
the sides all but a slit four inches long at the top, set 
in the satin lining, and finish the edge at the top. Sew 
twice across the top at the end of the slit, and ran in 
olive silk cord for a drawing-string. For the crochet- 
work make a chain stitch foundation about twenty 
inches long, and work as follows: Ist round.—1 dc. 
(double crochet) on every st. (stitch). 2d round.—1 sc. 
(single crochet) on the first st., * 1 ch. (chain stitch), 
2 de. separated by 8 ch. on the following third de., 1 ch. 
1 sc. on the following third st.; repeat from *. 3d 
round,—1 sc. around the first ch., * 8 ch., 2 sc. sepa- 
rated by 5 ch. around the next 3 ch., 3 ch., 1 sc. on the 
ch. before the next sc., 1 sc. on the ch. after the next 
sc.; repeat from *. Repeat the 24 and 3d rounds 
along the opposite side of the foundation. The whole 
trimming consists of two stripes like the one just de- 
scribed, connected at the tips of the chain stitch scal- 
lops along the middle as shown in the illustration, and 
an additional narrow stripe on each side, for which 








work the 1st-8d rounds once, and Connect in the course 
of the work to the wider stripe by corresponding chain 
stitch scallops. Fold the whole throtigh the middle, 
and join the close side edges with a round in single 
crochet. ‘The corners of the bag are trimmed with 
clusters of olive pompons. 


Monograms.—Figs. 1 aiid 2. 


See illustrations on page 277. 


Turse monograms for marking linen are worked in 
cross stitch with colored marking cotton. 


Pendant in the Renaissance Style. 
See illustration on page 277. 
Tut centre of this pendant is formed of a sapphire 
surrounded by small pearls, while the gold setting is 


modelled after the Renaissance style in graceful figure 
and scroll designs. 





USEFUL RECIPES. 


Prum-Puppine, No. 1.—One pound of beef suet 
chopped very fine, one pound of dried currants, one 
pound of bread-crumbs (or bread and flour mixed, or 
stale sponge-cake mixed with the flour), six ounces of 
white sugar, and, just before putting in the shape to 
boil, eight eggs, a salt-spoonful of salt, and a gill of 
brandy. Serve with wine sauce. Just as the pudding 
is going to table pour over it half a gill of alcohol, and 
set it on fire with a lighted paper match. . The blue 
flame is ornamental, and the burned alcohol imparts 
heightened flavor to the pudding. 

Unrirvatiep PLum-Puppine, No. 2.—Two and a half 
pounds of raisins, one and three-quarter pounds of cur- 
rants, two pounds of finest moist sugar, two pounds 
of bread-crumbs, two pounds of finely chopped suet, 
three-quarters of a pound of citron, 16 eggs, rinds of 
two lemons, one nutmeg, a tea-spoonful of cinnamon, 
half an ounce of blanched bitter almonds pounded 
fine, and one gill of brandy. Mix all of the dry ingre- 
dients well together, and moisten them with the eggs, 
which should be well beaten and strained. Add the 
brandy, mix well, tie in a strong cloth, and boil from 
three to four hours. Serve with brandy or wine sauce. 
The proportions given will make a pudding of large 
size, and may be divided into two if you choose. 
Hung up in a cool place, this pudding will keep for 
weeks, and may be taken down and cooked just when 
needed.—Note. For the benefit of many temperance- 
society families we remark that milk may be substi- 
tuted where brandy is called for in the recipe; sugar 
and butter creamed together and nicely flavored an- 
swer admirably in place of wine sauce. Brandy is rec- 
ommended in the composition of both, however, as 
an aid to digestion, wherever no scruple is felt about 
using it in food. 

Savor ror Puppies, Cakes, eto.—To a cupful and 
a half of sugar put one cupful of butter creamed. Put 
them in a saucepan, and let them simmer together for 
about five minutes; then thicken with a tea-spoonful 
of flour. Flavor with a gill of wine and a few drops of 
fresh lemon or essence of lemon. 

Savor No. 2.—Three cupfuls of sugar, one cupful of 
butter, one cupful of wine. Put these ingredients to- 

ether in a small saucepan, and let water boil around 
t for an hour. Stir well, and serve in a sauce-boat. 
Grate a little nutmeg in for flavor. 





LENDING A HAND. 


See illustration on page 285. 
Sreap1y, steadily, little hands; 
Steadily—that is the way; 
Over the rocks and the shifting sands, 
Over the breathless bay. 
Pull away, pull away, little mate, 
Keep time with the plashing oar. 
What will they say who watch the bay 
When they see us pull to shore? 


Little brown hands, but I know they make 
A wonderful change to me; 
I fancy the old boat for their sake 
Goes merrily over the sea. 
Many a time when my heart is sore, 
And tired of its weary part, 
If the little brown fingers touch the oar, 
I feel the touch at my heart. 


When the winds blow rough and seas run high, 
I’ve a mate that is strong and bold; 
For a summer sea and a summer sky, 
I’ve my little six-year-old. 
Then over the beautiful bay we float, 
Far out from-the hot dry land, 
And merrily, merrily, goes the boat, 
If she only lends a hand. 


Calm and happy is my little mate, 
And calm and happy am I; 

And still I pray that my darling’s fate 
Be a summer sea and sky; 

That her life-boat may pleasantly float 
Under a loving command; 

And sorrow pass the dear little lass, 
So happy to “lend me a hand.” 


YOLANDE: 


By WILLIAM BLACK, 


Avurtuor or “SxHanpon Betws,” “ Mactrop or Darr,” 
“Wurte Wives,” “ Sunrise,” ero. 








CHAPTER XXIX. 
SURMISES. 


Tur gale was followed by heavy rain; there 
was no going out the next day. But indeed it 
was not of shooting that those two men were 
thinking. 

“He might have spared her! he might have 
spared her!” was Mr. Winterbourne’s piteous 
cry, as he sat in his friend’s room and gazed 
out through the streaming window-panes on the 
dismal landscape beyond. 

And who was to tell her? Who was to bring 
grief and humiliation on that fair young life? 
Who was to rob her of the beautiful dream and 
vision that her mother had always been to her ? 
Not he, for one. He could not do it. 

And then (for he was a nervous, apprehensive 
man, always ready to conjure up distressing pos- 
sibilities) might she not misunderstand all this 
that had been done to keep her in ignorance ? 
Might she not be angry at having all her life 
been surrounded by an atmosphere of conceal- 
ment? If she were to mistake the reason of her 


* Begun in Hagpxr’s Bazan No. 3, Vol. XVI. 





father’s having stooped to subterftige and de- 
ceit? Was Yolande going to despise him, then 
—she, the only being in the world whose opinion 
he cared for? And always his speculations and 
fears and anxious cotijectures came back to this 
one fioint: 

“He might have spared her! he might have 
spared her !” 

“Now look here, Winterbourne,” John Short- 
lands said, in his plain-spoken way. “If I were 
you, before I would say a word of this story to 
Yolande I would make sure that that would be 
sufficient for him. I don’t know. I am not 
sure. He says that Yolande must be told; but 
will that suffice? Is that all he wants? If I 
were in your place I would have a clear under- 
standing. Do you know,I can’t help thinking 
there is something behind all this that hasn’t 
come out, If this young fellow is really in ear- 
nest about Yolande—if he is really fond of her— 
I don’t think he would put this stumbling-block 
in the way, I don’t think he would exact this 
sacrifice from you, unless there were some other 
reason. Yesterday afternoon Melville said as 
little as he could. He didn’t like the job. But 
he hinted something about a disagreement be- 
tween young Leslie and his family over this mar- 
riage.” 

“T guessed as much,” said Mr. Winterbourne. 
“Yes, I have suspected it for some time. Other- 
wise I suppose his father and aunt would have 
called on Yolande. They know each other. Yo- 
lande staid a night at the Towers when Mrs. 
Graham first brought her here—until the lodge 
was got ready.” 

“Of course, if the fellow has any pluck, he 
won’t let that stand in his way. In the mean 
time, a domestic row isn’t pleasant, and I dare 
say he is impatient and angry. Why should he 
revenge himself on Yolande, one might ask ? 
But that is not the fair way of putting it. I can 
see one explanation. I didn’t see it yesterday ; 
and the fact is, I got pretty wild when I learn- 
ed how matters stood, and my own impression 
was that kicking was a sight too good for him. I 
have been thinking over it since, though: the 
rain last night kept me awake. And now I can 
understand his saying, ‘ Well, I mean to marry in 
spite of them; but I will take care, before I mar- 
ry, to guard against any risk of their being able 
to taunt me afterward.’ And then, no doubt, he 
may have had some sort of notion that, when 
there was no more concealment, when every one 
knew how matters stood, some steps might be 
taken to prevent the recurrence of—of—you 
know. Well, there is something in that. I don’t 
see that the young fellow is so unreasonable.” 

Mr. Winterbourne was scarcely listening ; his 
eyes looked haggard and wretched. 

“When I took this shooting,” he said, absent- 
ly, “when the place was described to me, on the 
voyage out, I thought to myself that surely there 
Yolande and I would be safe from all anxiety 
and trouble. And then again, up the Nile, day 
after day I used to think of her being married 
and settled in this remote place, and used to say 
to myself that then at last everything would be 
right. And here we are face to face with more 
trouble than ever.” 

“ Nonsense, man ! nonsense !”’ John Shortlands 
said, cheerfully. “You exaggerate things. I 
thought this mountain work would have given 
you a better nerve, Everything will be right— 
in time. Do you expect the young people never 
to have any trouble atall? I tell you everything 
will be right—in time. You pull up your cour- 
age; their is nothing so dreadful about it; and 
the end is certain—wedding bells, old slippers, 
speeches, and a thundering headache the next 
morning after confectioner’s champagne.” 

The haggard eyes did not respond. 

“And who is to tell her? The shock will be 
terrible—it may kill her.” 

“Nonsense! nonsense! Whoever is to tell 
her, it must not be you. You would make such 
a fuss; you would make it far more desperate 
than it is. Why, you might frighten her into de- 
claring that she would not marry—that she would 
not ask her husband to run the risk of some pub- 
lie scandal. That would be a pretty state of af- 
fairs—and not unlikely on the part of a proud, 
spirited girl like that. No, no; whoever tells 
her must put the matter in its proper light. It 
is nothing so very desperate. It will turn out all 
right. And you for one should be very glad that 
the Master, as you call him, now knows the whole 
story; for after the marriage, whatever happens, 
he can not come back on you and say you had 
deceived him.” 

“After the marriage! And what sort of a 
happy life is Yolande likely to lead when his rel- 
atives object to her already ?” 

“There you are off again! More difficulties! 
Why, man, these things must be taken as they 
come. You don’t know that they object, and I 
don’t believe they can object to her, though the 
old gentleman mayn’t quite like the color of your 
politics. But supposing they do, what’s the odds? 
They can’t interfere. You will settle enough on 
Yolande to let the young couple live comfortably 
enough until the old gentleman and his sister ar- 
rive at common-sense—or the church-yard. I 
don’t see any difficulty about it. If only those 
people were to marry whose friends and relatives 
on both sides approved, you might just as well 
cut the Marriage Service out of the Prayer-book 
at once.” 

This was all that was said at the time, and it 
must be admitted that it left Mr. Winterbourne 
pretty much in the same mood of anxious per- 
turbation. His care-worn face instantly attract- 
ed Yolande’s notice, and she asked him what 
was the matter. He answered that there was 
nothing the matter, except the dullness of the 
day perhaps, and for the moment she was satis- 
fied. But she was not long satisfied. She be- 
came aware that there was trouble somewhere; 
there was a kind of constraint in the social at- 
mosphere of the house; she even found the hon- 
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est and hearty John Shortlands given to moody 
staring into the fire. So she went to her own 
room, and sat down and wrote the following note : 


“ Autt-nam-BA, Friday. 

“My pear Arcuiz,—We are all in a state of 
dreadful depression here, on account of the bad 
weather, and the gentlemen shut up with nething 
to do. Please, please take pity on us, and come 
along to dinner at seven. Last night, in spite of 
the gale, Duncan played the ‘ Hills of Lynn’ out- 
side after dinner, and it seemed a kind of mes- 
sage that you ought to have been here. I believe 
the gentlemen have fixed: next Tuesday, if the 
weather is fine, for the driving of the hares on the 
far-off heights; and I know they expect you to 
go with them; and we have engaged a whole crowd 
of shepherds and others to help in the beating. 
There is to be a luncheon where the Uska-nan- 
Shean, as Duncan calls it, but I am afraid the 
spelling is not right, comes into the Allt Crém, 
and it will not be difficult for me to reach there, 
so that I can see how you have been getting on. 
Do you know that Monaglen is for sale ?—what a 
joy it will be if Mr. Melville should get it back 
again, after all! that will indeed be ‘ Melville’s 
Welcome Home!’ You will make us all very 
happy if you will come along at seven, and spend 
the evening with us. Yours affectionately, 

“ YoLanDE.” 


She sent this out to be taken to Lynn Towers 
by one of the gillies, who was to wait for an an- 
swer; and in something more than an hour the 
lad on the sturdy little black pony brought back 
this note: 

“Lynn Towers, Friday afternoon, 

“Dear YoLtanpk,—I regret very much that I 
can not dine with you to-night; and as for Tues- 
day, I am afraid that will be also impossible, as I 
go to Inverness to-morrow. I hope they will have 
a good day. Yours sincerely, 

“A. LESLig.” 


She regarded this answer at first with astonish- 
ment ; then she felt inclined to laugh. 

“ Look at this, then, for a love-letter !” she said 
to herself. 

But by-and-by she began to attach more im- 
portance to it. The coldness of it seemed stud- 
ied; yet she had done nothing that she knew of 
to offend him. What was amiss? Could he be 
dissatisfied with her conduct in any direction ? 
She had tried to be most kind to him, as was her 
duty, and until quite recently they had been on 
most friendly terms. What had shedone? Then 
she began to form the suspicion that her father 
and John Shortlands were concealing something— 
she knew not what—from her. Had it anything 
to do with the Master? Had it anything to do 
with the singular circumstance that not even the 
most formal visiting relationship had been estab- 
lished between Lynn Towers and the lodge? 
Why did her father seem disturbed when she 
proposed to send a haunch of venison to the Tow- 
ers—the most common act of civility ? 

It was strange that, with these disquieting sur- 
mises going on in her brain, she should think of 
seeking information and counsel, not from her 
father, nor from Mr. Shortlands, nor from the 
Master of Lynn, but from Jack Melville. It was 
quite spontaneously and naturally that she thought 
she would like to put all her difficulties before 
him; but on reflection she justified herself to 
herself. He was most likely to know, being on 
friendly terms with everybody. If there was no- 
thing to disquiet her—nothing to reproach her- 
self with—he was just the person to laugh the 
whole thing away, and send her home satisfied. 
She could trust him. He did not treat her quite 
so much as a child as the others did. Even when 
he spoke bluntly to her, in his school-masterish 
way, she had a vague and humorous suspicion 
that he was quite aware that their companion- 
ship was much more on a common footing than 
all that came to; and that she submitted because 
she thought it pleased him. Then she had got 
to believe that he would do much for her. If 
she asked him to tell her honestly what he knew, 
he would. The others might try to hide things 
from her; they might wish to be considerate to- 
ward her; they might be afraid of wounding her 
sensitiveness ; whereas she knew that if she went 
to John Melville he would speak straight to her, 
for she had arrived at the still further conclusion 
that he knew he could trust her, as she trusted 
him. Altogether, it was a dangerous situation. 

Next morning had an evil and threatening look 
about it ; but fortunately there was a brisk breeze, 
and toward noon that had so effectually swept 
the clouds over that the long wide valley was fill- 
ed with bright warm sunshine. Yolande resolved 
to drive in to Gress. There was no game to take 
to Foyers; but there were two consignments of 
household materials from Inverness to be fetched 
from Whitebridge. Besides, she wanted to know 
what Mrs. Bell had done about Monaglen and the 
lawyers. And besides, she wanted to know where 
Alchemilla arvensis ended and A. alpina began ; 
for she had got one or two varieties that seemed 
to come in between, and she had all a beginner’s 
faith in the strict lines of species. There was, in 
short, an abundance of reasons, 

On arriving at Gress, however, she found that 
Mr. Melville, having finished his forenoon work 
in the school, had gone off to his electric store- 
house away up in the hills; and so she sent on 
the dog-cart to Whitebridge, and was content to 
wait awhile with Mrs. Bell. 

“Tl just send him a message, and he'll come 
down presently.” 

“Oh no, please don’t; it is a long way to send 
any one,” Yolande protested. 

“It’s no a long way to send a wee bit flash o’ 
fire, or whatever it is that sets a bell ringing up 
there,” said the old dame. “It’s wonderful, his 
devices. Sometimes I think it’s mair than nai- 
tural. Over there, in the laboratory, he has gota 
kind of ear-trumpet; and if you take out the 





stopper, and listen in quateness, you'll hear every 
word that’s going on in the school.” 

“That is what they call a telephone, I sup- 

se?” 

“The very thing!” said Mrs. Bell, as she left 
the room to send a message to him. 

When she came back she was jubilant. 

“My dear young leddy, I am that glad to see 
ye! I’ve sent the letter.” 

“ What letter ?” 

“To the lawyers. Oh, I was a lang, lang time 
thinking o’t, for they lawyers are kittle cattle to 
deal wi’; and I kenned fine if I was too eager 
they would jalouse what I was after,and then 
they would be up to their pranks. So I just 
telled them that I did not want Monaglen for 
mysel’—which is as true’s the Gospel—but that 
if they happened to hear what was the lowest 
price that would be taken, they might send me 
word, in case I should come across a customer 
for them. It doesna do to be too eager about 
a bargain, especially wi’ they lawyers ; it’s just in- 
viting them to commit a highway robbery on ye.” 

“Tf Mr. Melville,” said Yolande, quickly, “ were 
to have Monaglen, he would still remain in this 
neighborhood, then ?” 

“Nae doot about that! It’ll be a’ a man’s wark 
to put the place to rights again ; for the factor 
is a puir body, and the young gentleman never 
came here—he has plenty elsewhere, I have been 
told.” 

“Mr. Melville would still be living here ?” said 
Yolande, eagerly. 

“ At Monaglen, ay, and it’s noso faraway. But 
it will mak’ a difference to me,” the old dame 
said, with a sigh. “For I have got used to his 
ways about the hoose, and it will seem empty 
like.” 

“Then you will not go to Monaglen ?” 

“*Deed, no; that would never do. I wouldna 
like to go as a servant, for I have been living too 
long in idleness; and I couldna go back in any 
other kind of a way, for I ken my place. Na, 
na; I will just bide where I am, and I will keep 
£220 a year or thereabouts for mysel’; and wi’ 
that I can mak’ ends meet brawly, in spite o’ they 
spendrif hussies.” 

These romantic projects seemed to have a great 
fascination for this good dame (who had seen far 
less that was attractive in the prospect of being 
given away in marriage by a famous duke), and 
she and Yolande kept on talking about them with 
much interest, until a step outside on the gravel 
caused the color to rush to the girl’s face. She 
did not know that when she rose on his entrance. 
She did not know that she looked embarrassed, 
because she did not feel embarrassed. Always 
she had a sense of safety in his presence. She 
had not to watch her words, or think of what he 
was thinking of what she was saying. And on 
this occasion she did not even make the pre- 
tense of having come about Alchemilla alpina. 
She apologized for having brought him down 
from his electric works, asked him if he would 
take a turn in the garden for a minute or two, as 
she had something to say to him, and then went 
out, he following. She did not notice that when 
she made this last remark his face looked rather 
grave. 

“Mr. Leslie went to Inverness this morning ?” 
she said, when they were out in the garden. 

“Yes; he looked in as he was passing.” 

“Do you know why he went ?” 

“ Well,” said he, “ I believe they have been hav- 
ing some dispute about the marches of the for- 
est; but I am told it is to be all amicably settled. 
I fancy Archie is going to have the matter squared 
up in Inverness.” 

She hesitated then. She took up a flower, re- 
garded it for a second, and then looked him fair 
in the face. 

“Mr. Melville,” said she, “do you think it 
strange that I ask you this question ?—you are 
Mr. Leslie’s friend: is he offended with me?” 

His eyes were looking at hers too—rather 
watchfully. He was on his guard. 

“T have not the slightest reason to suppose 
that he is,” was the answer, given with some 
earnestness, for he was glad to find the question 
so simple. 

“None? I have not done anything that he 
could complain of—to you or any one?” 

“T assure you I never heard him breathe a 
word of the kind. Besides,” added he. with a 
very unusual warmth in his pale cheeks, “I 
wouldn’t listen. No man could be such a cow- 
ard—” 

“Oh, please don’t think that I am angry,” she 
said, with earnest entreaty. “ Please don’t think 
I have to complain. Oh no! But every one 
knows what mischief is wrought sometimes by 
mistake ; some one being offended and not giving 
a chance of explanation ; and—and I was only 
anxious to be assured that I had done nothing to 
vex him. His going away without seeing us 
seemed so strange—yes ; and also his not coming 
of late to the lodge; and—and my papa seems 
to be troubled about something ; so that I became 
anxious ; and I knew you would tell me the truth, 
if no one else would. And it is all right, then? 
There is no reason to be disturbed, to be anx- 
ious ?” 

He was disturbed, at all events, and sorely 
perplexed. He dared not meet her eyes; they 
seemed to read him through and through when 
he ventured to look up. 

“Don’t imagine for a moment that you have 
anything to reproach yourself with—not for a 
moment,” he said. 

“Has any one, then?” 

“Why, no. But—but—well, I will be honest 
with you, Yolande: there has been a little trouble 
—at the Towers. The old people are not easy to 
please ; and—and Archie has too much spirit to 
allow you to be dragged into a controversy, you 
see; and as they don’t get on very well together, 
I suppose he is glad to get off for a few days to 
Inverness.” 


“ Ah, I understand,” she said, slowly. “That 








is something to know. But why did he not tell 
me? Does he think I am afraid of a little trou- 
ble like that? Does he think I should be fright- 
ened? Ohno. When | make a promise, it is 
not to break it. He should have trusted me more 
than that. Ah, I am sorry he has to go away on 
my account. Why did he not speak? It is 
strange.” 

And then she regarded him with those clear, 
beautiful, contemplative eyes of hers. 

“ Have you told me everything ?” 

He did not answer. 

“No. There is more. There is more to ac- 
count for my papa’s trouble—for his going away 
this morning. And why do I come to you ?—be- 
cause I know that what you know you will tell to 
me. You have been my friend since ever we 
came to this place.” 

He could not withstand her appeal ; and yet he 
dared not reveal a secret which was not his own. 

“ Yolande,” said he, and he took her hand to 
emphasize his words, “ there is more ; but it is not 
I who must tell you. What I can tell you, and 
what I hope you will believe, is that you are in 
no way the cause of anything that may have hap- 
pened. You have nothing to reproach yourself 
with. And any little trouble there may be will 
be removed in time, no doubt. When you have 
done your best, what more can youdo? ‘The rest 
is with the gods.’”” 

It is just possible that she might have begged 
him to make a candid confession of all that he 
knew—for she had a vague fear that she herself 
was the cause of that anxiety which she saw too 
visibly in her father’s look—but at this moment 
the dog-cart drove up to the front gate, and she 
had to go. She bade him, and also Mrs. Bell, 
good-by almost in silence; she went away 
thoughtfully. And as he watched her disap- 
pear along the high-road—the warm westering 
light touching the red gold of her hair—he was 
thoughtful too; and his heart yearned toward 
her with a great pity; and there was not much 
that this man would not have done to save her 
from the shadow that was about to fall on her 
young life. 





CHAPTER XXX. 
“DARE ALL.” 


He could not rest, somehow. He went into the 
laboratory and looked vacantly around; the ob- 
jects there seemed to have no interest for him. 
Then he went back to the house—into the room 
where he had found her standing; and that had 
more of a charm for him: the atmosphere still 
seemed to bear the perfume of her presence, the 
music of her voice still seemed to hang in the 
air. She had left on the table—she had forgot- 
ten, indeed—a couple of boards inclosing two 
specimens of the Alchemilla. These he turned 
over, regarding with some attention the pretty, 
quaint French handwriting at the foot of the 
page: “‘ Alchemilla alpina. Alpine Lady’s-mantle. 
Allinam-ba, September, 188-.” But still his mind 
was absent; he was following in imagination the 
girl herself, going away along the road there, 
alone, to meet the revelation that was to alter 
her life. y 

And was he going to stand by idle? Was he 
going to limit himself to the part he had been 
asked to play—that of mere message-bearer ? 
Could he not do something? Was he to be dom- 
inated by the coward fear of being called an in- 
termeddler? He had not pondered over all this 
matter (with a far deeper interest than he himself 
imagined) without result. He had his own views, 
his own remedy ; he knew what counsel he would 
give, if he dared intervene. And why should he 
not dare? He thought of the expression of her 
face as she had said, with averted eyes, “ Good- 
by !” and then, why, then, a sudden impulse seized 
him that somehow and at once he must get to 
Allt-nam-ba, and that before she should meet her 
father. 

He snatched up his hat and went quickly out 
and through the little front garden into the road ; 
there he paused. Of course he could not follow 
her; she must needs see him coming up the wide 
strath; and in that case what excuse could he 
give? But what if the shooting party had not 
yet come down from the hill? Might he not in- 
tercept them somewhere ? Sometimes, when they 
had been taking the far tops in search of a ptar- 
migan or two, they came home late—to be scolded 
by the young house-mistress for keeping dinner 
back. Well, the result of these rapid calcula- 
tions was that the next minute he had set out to 
climb, with a swiftness that was yet far too slow 
for the eagerness of his wishes, the steep and 
rough and rugged hills that stretch away up to 
the neighborhood of Lynn forest. 

First it was over peat bog and rock, then 
through a tangled undergrowth of young birches, 
then up through some precipitous gullies, until 
at last he had gained the top, and looked abroad 
over the forest—that wide, desolate, silent wilder- 
ness. Not a creature stirred, not even the chirp 
of a chaffinch broke the oppressive stillness ; it 
seemed a world of death. But he had no time to 
take note of such matters; besides, the solitude 
of a deer forest was familiar to him. He held 
along by the hill-top, sometimes having to de- 
scend into sharp little gullies and clamber up 
again, until, far below him, he came in sight of 
Lynn Towers, and the bridge, and the stream, 
and the loch; and onward still he kept his way, 
until the strath came in view, with Allt-nam-ba, 
and a pale blue smoke rising from the chimneys 
into tke still evening air. Probably Yolande had 
got home by that time; perhaps she might be out 
and walking round the place, talking to the dogs 
in the kennel, and so forth. So he kept rather 
back from the edge of the hill-top, so that he 
should not be descried, and in due time arrived at 
a point overlooking the junction of three glens, 
down one of which the shooting people, if they 
had not already reached the lodge, were almost 
certain to come. 


He looked and waited, however, in vain; and 
he was coming to the conclusion that they must 
have already passed and gone on to the lodge, 
when he fancied he saw something move behind 
some birch bushes on the hill-side beyond the 
glen. Presently he made out what it was—a 
pony grazing, and gradually coming more and 
more into view. Then he reflected that the pony 
could only be there for one purpose; that prob- 
ably the attendant gillie and the panniers were 
hidden from sight behind those birches; and 
that, if it were so, the shooting party had not re- 
turned, and were bound to come back that way. 
A very few minutes of further waiting proved 
his conjectures to be right, a scattered group of 
people, with dogs in to heel, appearing on the 
crest of the hill opposite. Then he had no fur- 
ther doubt. Down this slope he went at head- 
long speed, crossed the rushing burn by spring- 
ing from bowlder to bowlder, scrambled up 
through the thick brush-wood and heather of the 
opposite banks, and very soon encountered the 
returning party, who were now watching the 
panniers being put on the pony’s back, 

Now that he had intercepted Mr. Winterbourne, 
there was no need for hurry. He could take 
time to recover his breath, and also to bethink 
himself as to how he should approach this diffi- 
cult matter; and then, again, he did not wish 
those people to imagine that he had come on any 
important errand. And so the conversation, as 
the pony was being loaded, was all about the 
day’s sport. They had done very well, it appear- 
ed; the birds had not yet got wild, and there was 
no sign of packing; they had got a couple of 
teal and a golden plover, which was something 
of a variety ; also they bad had the satisfaction of 
seeing a large eagle—which Duncan declared to 
be a Golden Eagle—at unusually close quarters. 

Then they set out for home; Duncan and the 
gillies making away for a sort of ford by which 
they could get the pony across the Dun Water, 
while the three others took a nearer way to the 
lodge by getting down through a gully to the 
Corrie-an-eich, where there was a swing-bridge 
across the burn. When they had got to the 
bridge, Melville stopped him. 

“T am not going on with you to the lodge,” 
said he. “Mr. Winterbourne, I have seen your 
daughter this afternoon. She is troubled and 
anxious; and I thought I'd come along and have 
a word with you. I hope you will forgive me for 
thrusting myself in where I may not be wanted ; 
but—but it is not always the right thing to 
‘pass by on the other side.’ I couldn’t in this 
case.” 

“T am sure we are most thankful to you for 
what you have done already,” Yolande’s father 
said, promptly; and then he added, with a weary 
look in his face, “and what is to be done now I 
don’t know. I can not bring myself to this that 
Leslie demands. It is too terrible. I look at the 
girl—well, it does not bear speaking of.” 

“Look here, Winterbourne,” John Shortlands 
said, “I am going to leave you two together. I 
will wait for you the other side. But I would ad- 
vise you to listen well to anything that Mr. Mel- 
ville has to say; I have my own guess.” 

With that he proceeded to make his way across 
the narrow and swaying bridge, leaving these two 
alone. 

“ What I want to know, first of all,’ Mr. Win- 
terbourne said, with a kind of despair in his voice, 
“is whether you are certain that the Master will 
insist? Why should he? How could it matter 
tohim? I thought we had done everything when 
we let him know. Why should Yolande know ? 
Why make her miserable tono end? Look what 
has been done to keep this knowledge from her 
all through these years; and you can see the re- 
sult in the gayety of her heart. Would she have 
been like that if she had known—if she had al- 
ways been thinking of one who ought to be near 
her, and perhaps blaming herself for holding aloof 
from her? She would have been quite different ; 
she would have been old in sadness by this time; 
whereas she has never known what a care was. 
Mr. Melville, you are his friend; you know him 
better than any of us. Don’t you think there is 
some chance of reasoning with him, and inducing 
him to forego this demand? It seems so hard.” 

The suffering that this man was undergoing 
was terrible. His questions formed almost a ery 
of entreaty, and Jack Melville could scarcely 
bring himself to answer in what he well knew to 
be the truth. 

“T can not deceive you,” he said, after a second. 
“There is no doubt that Leslie’s mind is made up 
on the point. When I undertook to carry his 
message, he more than once repeated his clear de 
cision—” 

“But why? What end will it serve? How 
could it matter to them—living away from Lon- 
don? How could they be harmed ?” 

“ Mr. Winterbourne,” said the other, with some- 
thing of a clear emphasis, “ when I reported Les- 
lie’s decision to Mr. Shortlands, as I was asked to 
do, I refused to defend it—or to attack it, for that 
matter—and I would rather not do so now. 
What I might think right in the same case, what 
you might think right, does not much matter. I 
told Mr. Shortlands that perhaps we did not know 
everything that might lead to such a decision : Les- 
lie has not been on good terms with his father 
and aunt, and he thinks he is being badly used. 
There may be other things; I do not know.” 

“And how do we know that it will suffice ?” 
the other said. ‘‘ How do we know that it will 
satisfy him and his people? Are we to inflict 
all this pain and sorrow on the girl, and then wait 
to see whether that is enough ?” 

“It is not what I would do,” said Jack Mel- 
ville, who had not come here for nothing. 

“What would you do, then? Can you suggest 
anything?” her father said, eagerly. “ Ah, you 
little know how we should value any one who 
could remove this thing from us!” 

“What I would do? Well, I will tell you. 1 
i would go to that girl, and I would see how much 
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say to her, ‘ 


woman is in her: I think you will find enough. I would 
There is your mother; that is the condition she has 
sunk into through those accursed drugs. Every means has been 
tried to save her without avail—every means save one. It is for 
you to go to her—you yourself—alone. Who knows what resur- 
rection of will and purpose may not arise within her when it is her 
own daughter who stands before her and appeals to her—when it 
is her own daughter who will be by her side during the long 
struggle? That is your duty as a daughter: will you do it?’ IflI 
know the girl, you will not have to say more.” 

The wretched man opposite seemed almost to recoil from him in 
his dismay. ‘Good God!” he muttered, and there was a sort of 
blank, vague terror in his face. Melville stood silent and calm, 
awaiting an answer, 

“Tt is the suggestion of a devil,” said this man, who was quite 
aghast, and seemed scarcely to comprehend the whole thing just 
yet, “or else of an angel; why—” 

“Tt is the suggestion neither 
Melville, calmly, “ but of a 
man who has read a few 
medical books.” 

The other, with the half 
horror-stricken look in the 
eyes, seemed to be thinking 
hard of all that might hap- 
pen; and his two hands 
clasped together the 
muzzle of his gun, which was 
resting on the ground, were 
trembling. 

“Oh, it is impossible—im- 

possible !” he cried at length. 
“Tt is inhuman. You have 
not thought of it sufficiently. 
My girl to go through that /— 
have you considered what 
you are proposing to subject 
her to?” 

“] have considered,” Jack 
Melville said (perhaps with a 
passing qualm ; for there was 
a pathetic ery in this man’s 
voice). “ And I have thought 
of it sufficiently, I hope. I 
would not have dared to 
make the suggestion without 
the most anxious considera- 
tion.” 

“And you would subject 
Yolande to that?” 

“No,” said the other, “I 

would not. I would not sub- 
ject her to anything ; I would 
put the ease before her, and 
I know what her own an- 
swer would be. I don’t think 
any one would have to use 
prayers and entreaties. I 
don’t think it would be neces- 
sary to try much persuasion. 
I say this—put the case be- 
fore her, and I will stake my 
head I can tell what her an- 
swer will be—what her de- 
cision will be—yes, and be- 
fore you have finished your 
story !” 

“ And to go alone—’ 

“She will not be afraid.” 

He seemed to have a very 
profound conviction of his 
knowledge of this girl's na- 
ture; and there was a kind 
of pride in the’ way he 
spoke. 

“ But why alone ?” pleaded 
the father—he seemed to be 
imagining all kinds of things 
with those haggard eyes. 

“IT would not have the 
mental shock lessened by 
the presence of any one. I 
would have no possible sus- 


of a devil nor an angel,” said 
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picion of a trap, a bait, a « ae 
temptation. I would have . 
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daughter's appeal to her mo- 
ther. Iam not afraid of the 
result.” 

“She could not. My girl 
to go away by herself !—she 
could not; it is too terrible.” 

“Try her.” 

“She has never travelled 
alone. Why, even to go to 
London by herself—” 

“ Oh, but that has nothing 
to do with it. That is not 
what I mean at all. As for 
that, her maid would go with 
her as a matter of course ; 
and Mr, Shortlands might see 
her as far as London if he 
is going south shortly, as I 
hear, She could put up at 
one or other of the hotels 
that she has already staid at 
with you, Then you would 
give her the address, and 
leave the vest to her.” 

“You have been thinking over this,” Mr. Winterbourne said. 
“T have not, I am rather bewildered about it. Shall we ask 
Shortlands ?” 

“Tf you wish. But first let me explain, Mr. Winterbourne. As 
I understand, several arrangements have been made with this poor 
woman—only, unhappily, to be broken by her. Well, now, why I 
want Yolande to go alone—if you think the expe riment should be 
tried at all—is to prevent suspicion in the poor woman’s mind. 1 
would have no third person. It should be a matter between the 
two women themselves; and Yolande must insist on seeing her 
mother alone.” 

“Insist! Yes, and insist with two such wretches as those Rom- 
fords! Why, the man might insult her; he might lay hands on 
her, and force her out of the house.” 

Melville’s pale, dark face grew darker at this, and his eyes had 
a sudden, sharp fire in them. 

“She must have a policeman waiting outside,” he said, curtly. 
“ And her maid must go inside with her, but not necessarily into 
the room.’ 
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“ And then,” said Mr. Winterbourne, who was apparently pictur- 
ing all this before his mind; “supposing she were to get her 
mother away with her, what then?” 

“She would take her back to the hotel. She must have a pri- 
vate sitting-room, of course. Then, in two or three days’ time, 
when she had got the necessary travelling things for her mother, 
she would take her down to some quiet sea-side place—-Eastbourne, 
or Bournemouth, or some such place—and get rooms there. The 
two women would get to know each other that way; Yolande would 
always be with her; her constant society would be her mother’s 
safeguard.” 

“You have thought of everything—you have thought of every- 
thing,” the father murmured. ‘ Well, let us see what Shortlands 
says. It isa terrible risk. I am not hopeful myself. The thing 
is, is it fair to bring all this distress and suffering on the girl on 
such a remote chance ?” 

“You must judge of that 
I would do. 


,” said Melville. 
I have told you.” 


“ You asked me what 
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THE RETURN FROM ABROAD.—Drawn ny Emwy L. Puitiprs, 


Mr. Winterbourne was about to step on to the bridge, across 
which only one could go at a time; but he suddenly turned back, 
and said, with some earnest emphasis, to the younger man: 

“Do not imagine that because I hesitate I think any the less of 
your thoughtfulness. Not many would have done as much. What- 
ever happens, I know what your intentions were toward us.” He 
took Melville’s hand for a moment, and pressed it. “ And I thank 
you for her sake and for my own. May God bless you !” 

When they got to the other side they found John Shortlands 
seated on a bowlder of granite, smoking a cigar. He was not 
much startled by this proposal, for Melville had mentioned some- 
thing of the kind to him, in an interjectional sort of fashion, some 
time before, and he had given it a brief but rather unfavorable 
consideration. Now, as they talked the matter over, it appeared 
that he stood about midway between these two, having neither the 
eager enthusiasm of Jack Melville nor yet the utter hopelessness 
of his friend Winterbourne. 

“If you think it is worth trying, try it,” 


said he, coolly. “It 
can’t do much harm. 


If Yolande is to know, she may as well 











know to some end. Other things have been tried, and failed; this 
might not. The shock might bring her to her senses. Anyhow, 
don’t you see, if you once tell Yolande all about it, I rather faney 
she will be dissatisfied until she has made a trial.” 

“That is what I am -certain of,” Melville said, quickly. “I 
would contentedly leave it to herself. Only the girl must have 
some guidance.” 

“Surely, surely,” said John Shortlands. “I consider your plan 
very carefully laid out—if Winterbourne will risk it. The only 
other way is to leave Yolande in her present happy ignorance ; 
and tell the Master of Lynn, and his father, and his aunt, and 
whatever other relations he has, to go to the devil.” 

“ Shortlands,” said Mr. Winterbourne, angrily, “ this is a serious 
thing ; it is not to be settled in your free-and-easy way. I suppose 
you wouldn’t mind bringing on Yolande the mortification of being 
jilted 2 How could you explain to her? She would be left—with- 
out a word. And I fear she is beginning to be anxious already. 
Poor child, whichever way it goes, she will have enough to suffer.” 

“JT should not mind so 
much which way it goes,” said 
John Shortlands, bluntly, “ if 
; oe only somebody would take the 

TM MD i MN Master of Lynn by the scruff 

Hi I i of the neck, and oblige me by 
A Ni kicking him from Allt-nam- 
ba bridge to Foyers pier.” 

“Come, come,” said Mel- 
ville (though he was by much 
the youngest of these three), 
“the less said in that way the 
better. What you want is to 

make the best of things, not 

to stir up ill-will. For my 

vart, I regard Miss Winter- 
| it Leneiiie cotaiehunk tort 

iV Ki ) | i) | yourne’s engagement to Mr. 

WANN UK i Kt Mh Leslie as a secondary matter 
cen —at this present moment ; I 
iv HTH ETH consider her first duty is to 
her mother; and I am pretty 
sure you will find that will be 
her opinion when you put the 
facts of the case before her. 
Yes; I am pretty certain of 
that.” 

“And who yw under- 
take to tell her?” her father 
said. “Who poich face the 
yuffering, the shame, you 
would see in her eyes? Who 
would dare to suggest to her 
that she, so tenderly cared 
for all her life, should go 
away and encounter these 
horrors ?” 

There was silence. 

“If it comes to that,” said 
Melville, slowly, “ I will do it. 
If you think it right—if it 
will give you pain to speak 
to her—let me speak to her.” 

“You?” said her father. 
“Why should you undertake 
what can not but be a dread- 
ful task? Why should you 
have to bear that ?” 

‘* Oh,” said he, “my share 
in the common trouble would 
be slight. Besides, I have 
not many friends ; and when 
one has the chance of lend- 
ing a hand, don’t you under- 
stand, it is a kind of gratifi- 
cation. I know it will not 
be pleasant, except for one 
thing—I am looking forward 
to her answer; and I know 
what it will be.” 

“ But, really,” her father 
said, with some hesitation, 
“is it fair we should put this 
on you? It is a great sacri- 
fice to ask from one who has 
been so recently our friend. 
You have seen her—you have 
seen how light-hearted she is ; 
and to ask any one to go and 
take away the happy careless- 
ness of her life from her—” 

“Yes, it will make a 
change,” said Melville, 
thoughtfully. “IT know that, 
She will be no longer a girl. 
She will be a woman.” 

“At all events, Winter- 
bourne,” John Shortlands 
broke in, “ what I said be- 
fore I say now—you are the 
last man to undertake such 
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a job. You'd frighten the 
girl out of her senses. It’s 


bad enough as it is; and it 
ll have to be told her by de- 
grees. I would have a try 
myself, but I might say some- 
thing about the cause of her 
having to be told, and that 
would only make mischief, 
If I said anything about your 
friend Leslie, Mr. Melville, 
I ask you to forget it. No 
use making rows. And I say, if Winterbourne decides on taking 
your way out of this troublous business, and if you don’t mind 
doing what you've offered to do, you could not find a better time 
than next Tuesday, if that will be convenient for you, for we shall 
be all away at the far tops that day, and, I dare say, it will take 
you some time to break the news gently.” 

“T am quite at your service, either on Tuesday or any other day, 
whenever you let me know what you have decided.” 

He would not go on to the house with them, despite all their 
solicitations; on the other hand, he begged them not to say to 
Yolande that they had seen him. So they went on their way down 
to the little lodge and its dependencies, while he went back and 
over the hills. 

“He’s a fine fellow that, and no mistake,” said the plain- 
spoken John Shortlands. “There is a sort of broad human nature 
about him. And I should think, Winterbourne, you were very 
much obliged to him.” 

“ Obliged ?” said Yolande’s father. “It is scarcely the word.” 

[To BR CONTINUED.) 
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HORSFORD’S ACID PHOSPHATE 
A RELIABLE ARTICLE. 
Dr. E. Currer, Boston, Mass., says: “I found it to 
realize the expectations raised, and “regard it as a reli- 
able article.”—[Adv,] 





PETRIE’S FACE POWDER. 

In three shades, White, Pink, and Flesh. Sold 
by all druggists. 25 cents per large box. The 
kind attention of the ladies is invited to this 
justly termed “ Par Excellence” Face Powder of 
the present age. Its many advantages will be at 
once recognized and appreciated, making it an 
indispensable requisite to a lady’s toilet. Unlike 
many other powders, which contain ingredients 
that cannot but prove harmful to the skin, 
Petrie’s Face Powder is warranted to contain 
absolutely nothing that will be of the least in- 
jury to the most delicate skin. Endorsed by the 
theatrical profession. Sent free on receipt of 
price, Postage stamps taken, Joun Perrier, Jr., 
Proprietor, 110 Reade St., New York.—{_Adv. ] 





BURNETT'S COCOAINE 
Promotes the Growth of the Hair, and renders it dark 
and glossy. It holds, in a liquid form, a large propor 
tion of deodorized Cocoanut O1., prepared expressly 
for this purpose. No other compound possesses the 
peculiar properties which so exactly suit the various 
conditions of the human hair.—{Adv.} 





Tur Continvation or a Coven for any length of time 
causes irritation of the Langs or some chronic Throat 
disease, “ Brown's Bronchial Troches” are an effectual 
Cough Remedy. Price 25 cents. Sold only in boxes, 

{Adv.} 





Tur finest and cheapest toilet cologne is Caswell, 
Massey, & Co.'s Polo Club. 1121 Broadway and 578 
Sth Ave.—[Adv.} 





Tux famous Lablache Face Powder is the only per- 
fect toilet preparation in the market.—[Adv.] 





ADVER'LISHMEN'LS. 





GOLD MEDAL, PARIS, 1878. 
BAKER’S 


Breakfast Cocoa. 


Warranted absolutely pure 
Cocoa, from which the excess of 
Oilhas been removed. Ithas three 
times the strength of Cocoa mixed 
with Starch, Arrowroot or Sugar, 
and is therefore far more economi- 
cal. It is delicious, nourishing, 
strengthening, easily digested, and 
admirably adapted for invalids as 
well as for persons in health. 

Sold by Grocers everywhere. 


¥. ‘BAKER & CO., Dorchester, Mass. 


DECORATIVE ART NEEDLEWORK. 
Mrs. T. G. FARNHAM, 
52 West 14th Street, New York. 
Stamping, Designing, Perforated Patterns, Arasene, 
Crewels, Embroidery and Filling Silks, and all mate- 
rials used for Art Needlework, wholesale and retail. 
Send 8c. for this year’s catalogue. 


MAN UFACTU RED BY 


Adler & Schoenhof, 


52 White St., 








NEW YORK. 


For sale by all leading 
Dry Goods Houses, 


The only Skirt which 
combines Bustle, Hoop- 
skirt, and Under-skirts. 

The only Pannier which 

aes.) eee Collapses and resumes its 
hy Trht original shape with the 

/ i i i t { tt position of the wearer. 
Ask for Schoenhof’s Indestructible Pannier Skirt. 
May 9, 1882. _— Pate nted — Feb. 27, 1883. 





NEW YORK SHOPPIN 


STABLISHED 187 
For circular, address 
Miss MARY HUNTINGDON, 
P. 0, Box 1654, New York. 


JOSEPH GILLOTTS 
STEEL PENS 


So.o By ALL DEALERS Turouvenour He WORLD 
GOLD MEDAL PARIS EXPOSITION-1878. 


SOUTHERN PURCHASING AGENCY. 


Established 1877. 
BRIDAL TROUSSEAUX A SPECIALTY, 
Address 329 Fourth Ave., Louisville, Ky. 

















j OUR NEW PACK FOR 1s8s, 


/ SOA" Chromo Car 





— to, Butterfl 

Moonlight, —+ a n mes, ail in b unl 
not gaudy colors), with your om in bow 1 

£940) costly styles for ISSB, 22 

ifal prizes 

every order, 


Oe. 

Lk ron B 30, ng J trated ~ Agents. or beau- 
} ws Premiam List with 

~ ©. PaaTG COE orthford, Ot. 


Ap Chromo V isiting C ards, no 2 alike,for 1888,name on, 


and Illnetrated Premium List, 10c. W arranted best 
sold. Agents wanted. L - Jones & C ‘o., Nassau, N.Y. 


’ 1 Patterns ‘for Kensington, &., 
8 | AMPING 6 samples and instructions for 
indelible stamping, 60c, T. E. PARKER, Lyun, Mass. 

















NEW LIGHT ON AN OLD SUBJECT. 


Many people who have tried to throw light 
on the difficult subject of curing disease have 
found that what they supposed to be light was 
nothing but darkness. Those who depended on 
them for information and relief have been, like 
the suffering woman mentioned in Scripture, who 
had spent her money in vain on many physicians, 
“nothing better, but only worse.” This sort 
of experience is unpleasant for all concerned. 
When the sick are to be made well and the suf- 
fering to be healed, there should be no blunder- 
ing about it. The common blunder of American 
invalids is that they think they must swallow 
great quantities of drugs, concerning which they 
know with certainty only one thing, namely, that 
the taste is horrible. There is another thing in 
connection with these drugs which is not so gen- 
erally known, namely, that the liquid which car- 
ries most of them is bad whiskey. Thus many 
an invalid goes from bad to worse, becoming a 
dyspeptic, a hypochondriac, a drunkard, and 
eventually a wreck. This is bad business, and 
they who follow it walk in the darkness to their 
own destruction. 

It is better to walk in the light to recovery 
and neALTH. The old Saxons spelled that word 
“wholth,”’ and there is a good idea in the way 
they spelled it. True health is a state of whole 
soundness. When a man is sick, it is not only 
lung, or stomach, or brain that is out of order. 
The entire man is affected, and the trouble is 
most severely manifested in whatever happens to 
be his weakest part. When he completely re- 
covers he is well all over, and in a state of 
“ wholth,” which is just what everybody wants to 
enjoy. The blood is the life of the human being. 
When it is poor and ailing, and clogged with im- 
purities, there is no health. When it is properly 
vitalized, it courses through artery and vein, car- 
rying to every part of the body the vigor and de- 
light which spring from real health. The blood 
receives its vitality, or its promptings to decay, 
from what is taken into the lungs. It verily gets 
its substance from what goes into the stomach. 
But substance without vitality is not life. To 
see how that which is inhaled affects the life 
which is in the blood, look at the wretched suf- 
ferers who inhale poisons. They take in sewer- 
gas, and the inevitable low typhus fever or quick 
diphtheria seizes them. They inhale the bad air 
of undrained swamps, and presently shake and 
burn with chills and fever. They blow out the 
gaslight before going to bed, and devitalize them- 
selves into untimely graves by taking into their 
lungs carburetted hydrogen. Now if all this mis- 
chief can be done by simply inhaling that which 
can neither be seen nor handled, it is but fair to 
recognize the fact that, on the other hand, the 
inhaling of that which is life-giving can work 
corresponding benefit. The skeptical drug-swal- 
lowers, whose ideas of relief and cure are associ- 
ated with the taking of nauseous things into 
their suffering stomachs, may not look on it in 
this light, but it is just as true as if they did. 
The facts are against them, and these speak 
louder than all their theories and objections. 
The sick can, in the most pleasant and delightful 
manner, inhale new life for lungs and blood, and, 
consequently, for the “wholth” of the entire sys- 
tem. 

“What!” says a suffering and weary invalid 
who has swallowed nearly all the drug nostrums 
that are compounded and sold, “ you don’t mean 
that I shall get well by just breathing something 
that I can’t see, or handle, or take with a 
spoon ?” 

Yes, Mr. Suffering-and-Weary, that is exactly 
it. Compounp Oxyexn will do it, and all you 
have to do is simply to inhale the Compound 
Oxygen according to directions. 

The lungs are the air-bellows of the body. 
They are continually opening and closing as air 
is inhaled or exhaled. They are made of a deli- 
cate, yet very strong substance, much like leather. 
They are divided into thousands of little air-cells. 
When we inhale (or take in) a breath of air, we 
fill as many of these air-cells as are in working 
order. The air with which we fill them is com- 
posed of oxygen and nitrogen. What we send 
out when we exhale (or breathe out) the contents 
of the lungs, is nitrogen and carbonic acid gas. 
The latter is the impurities from the blood. The 
oxygen, coming in contact with the blood through 
the delicate tissue or membrane of the lungs, 
gives it its life. The heart is busy all day and 
all night pumping blood into the lungs and thence 
all through the circulation in every part of the 
body. In four minutes from the time a drop of 
blood has received its oxygen in the lungs, it has 
gone its round, and is back again to discharge its 
load of carbon and other impurities, and to re- 
ceive a new message of life in the vitalizing in- 
spiration of the oxygen. In the Compounp Oxy- 
GEN treatment, the invalid is given something to 
inhale which is different from mere atmospheric 
air. Oxygen by itself would not answer the pur- 
pose. It is sharp, severe, and irritating, and in 
its uncombined state is not assimilable. Thou- 
sands of faithful trials have proved this. In the 
atmosphere we breathe there is but one part of 
oxygen to five of nitrogen. If there were too 
much nitrogen and not enough oxygen, we would 
soon die. Compounp OxyGen is a skilfully pre- 
pared, revitalizing agent, which supplies through 
the lungs to the blood exactly what the blood 
needs for its restoration, and for the restoration 
or renewing of every part of the system on which 
it acts. It carries with it a magnetic property, 
reaching the nerve centres, which, in their part- 
nership with the brain, exercise a controlling 
influence on every part of the body, and tele- 
graph to its remotest corner, either by sensations 
of pleasure or of pain, their condition of health 
or of ailment. 

America’s great disease is consumption. This 
is, to define it briefly, a wasting or decay of the 
lungs. The most remote air-cells first refuse to 
do their duty. Mischievous little tubercles in- 





vade the substance of the lungs, producing in- 
flammation and other unpleasant results. The 
lungs become flabby and poor, like a worn-out 
kid glove, and grow powerless to vitalize the 
blood. There has been a prevalent idea that 
consumption cannot be cured, because no drug 
has been found to act as a specific for it when 
taken through the stomach. But it is now a 
well-attested fact that consumption is really cur- 
able, provided only that it is takenin time. Even 
Compounp OxyGeEnN will not convert a worn-out 
old leather glove into a new one. But it will 
take hold of consumptive lungs, and, by its 
searching and invigorating action, build them up 
to life and health. Its first action is to inflate 
air-cells which have long been uninflated and 
collapsed. Then, gently but powerfully, stimu- 
lating the lungs to vigorous action, it enables 
them to throw off the tubercles and regain a 
condition of soundness. So many consumptives 
who had been booked for the grave have been 
cured by Compounp OxyGeEn that there is no rea- 
son why persons who are afflicted with lung 
troubles should feel gloomy about themselves, or 
regard their cases as at all hopeless, if taken in 
time. 

As to other diseases than consumption. Is 
Compounp OxyGEN a cure-all? 

It is not claimed for Compounp OxyGen that it 
cures every disease that can afflict the sons of 
men. But there are a great many over which it 
has gained the most complete victory. Almost 
everything that goes wrong in the body is in 
some way or other connected with vitiated blood. 
In some cases these ailments are aggravated by 
local irritations, misplacements, or difficulties 
which are hereditary. Exposure, over-feeding, 
improper ventilation, and the abuses of clothing 
have much to do with them. Vitiated blood pro- 
duces a lack of harmony among the nerves, and 
the horrors of neuralgia and sciatica are the re- 
sult. It sends its messengers of evil to the re- 
gion lying between nose and brain, and disgust- 
ing catarrh is enthroned in all the supremacy of 
its ugliness. It robs the stomach of its proper 
juices, and the victim becomes a dyspeptic whose 
every meal is a burden of sorrow. It reminds 
the system of the injustice done it by distributing 
here and there the pangs of rheumatism and the 
tortures of gout. Sufferers with these maladies, 
and the victims of exhausted nerve power and 
the diseases which follow on it, will find in Com- 
PpouND OxyGeEn the relief they need. 

There are many medicines, an important feat- 
ure of which is that they are kept on sale at ev- 
ery drug store. Not so with Compounp OxyGen. 
It can be had only of its originators, Drs. Starkey 
& Palen, 1109 and 1111 Girard Street, Philadel- 
phia. It is sent with full directions, so that all 
invalids can, without trouble, use it for them- 
selves. The pamphlet entitled “ 7reatise on Com- 
pound Oxygen” contains much interesting infor- 
mation in regard to it, with the testimonials of 
many well-known persons who by its use have 
been restored to health, This pamphlet is sent 
to any address on application, 





No Waste. No Trovare. 
No Disappointment. 


A GOOD SALAD 
ASSURED. 


The most Delicious and 
the most Popular Mayon- 
aise for all kinds of Salads, 
Raw Tomatoes, Cabbage, 
Cold Meats, Fish, &c., ever 
offered for sale. 

ALL GROCERS SELL | IT. 


OTHING NEWER than Storks and Cat-tails 
can be fonnd at most of the faucy-work 
but something else may always be seen at 


Bentley's Art Needlework 


ESTABLISHMENTS, 
854 Broadway, N. Y., and 314 Fulton St., Brooklyn. 
Send 3 Cents for Catalogue. 


THE ACME LEVER 
CUFF BUTTONS 


Overcome all trouble with 


STIFF CUFFS. 


Ask your Jeweller for them, 
and 
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TAKE NO OTHER. 


WE STILL EMBROIDERY SILK 


at toe. i aie (one third the regular price): ——- 
1 good 





we call it WASTE EMBROIDERY, it is al 
Silk, colors, in 
each, about half a dozen desirablecolors in each packag 
Ele gant for Aoyiase Work, Crazy Quilts, and all kinds 
of fancy work. postage stamps or Money Order to 
BRAINERD & sees co. 
BROADWAY, YORK. 
The Only Carriage that has 
Springs that Adjust 
to the Weight. 


NOVELTY CARRIAGE 


PATENTED), 

In Willow. Rattan, and Wood. 
Has Umbreila large enough to 
shield at ali points. Send for 
Circular to L. P. TIBBALS 
M’f’r, 820 Broadway, next 
block above Stewart's. 

___ CARRIAGES AND TOYS REPAIRED. 


SUPERFLUOUS HAIR. 

Mme. Julian’s Specific is the only unfaili 
remedy for removing radically and re Gn 
annoying disfigurements from the Lips, Cheek, 
Chin, Arms, &c., without injuring the Skin. Ladies 
may address Mme. JU JLIAN, No. 48 East 20th 8t., N.Y. 


jeces from one to three oo 











SHOPPING FOR ALL, 
Of every description. I wish to inform m rg of 
my removal from 221 W. 24th to 203 W. 2 Sth St., 
New York City. Mrs. VIRGINIA C. OREWSTER. 





MILLER’S 


PARASOL 


THE VERY LATEST NOVELTIES 
Always in Stock. 


PARASOLS TO ORDER TO MATCH COSTUMES. 


THOMAS MILLER & SONS, 


MANUFACTURERS, 
6th Avenue, corner 22d Street. 


*« 

C page illustrated catalogue, with 
co and music of - Speed 

SL aE, plaque, 
100 choice songs, worden? music, 

and accompaniments: pe ead gr ar s 


for Piano or Organ, all eet music size 
50c. pt da School for Violin, 
558 pieces, 50c. Comic, English, 
Ethiopian, Home, Irish, Old, 
pera, Popular, Scotch Sentimental Sey words 
and music, 100 of each, 30c., or 400 for $1.00. 50 contras, 


jigs, reels, breakdowns, kc. for piano or ‘organ, 50c. 
M. TRIFET, 27 School St., Boston, Mass. 


WORTH KNOWING. 


Mons. H. GUILMARD recommends to the ladies 
Eau Merveilleuse as the best restorative for vray 
hair, $2 50 a bottle; Coudray’s Ean de Quin 
is the best Tonic for the hair—will positively promote 
its growth—$#1 60 a bottle; Cream Soap for the face, 
prevents wrinkles and will heautify the complexion, 
$100 a jar; Blane des GrA&ee to use after—finest 
powder known—#1 50 a box; Lubin’s Liquid 
Rouge, the most imperceptible, can be used for lips 
and cheeks, $2 00 a bottle; Créme Impératrice, 
to beautify the face, $1 00 a jar; Hazel-nut Flour, 
for softening the hands, 50c. a packet; Fard Indien, 
in different shades, for eyebrows and eyelashes, 
$1 50. Also, latest novelties in Tortoise-shell 
Ornaments; Shell Crescents, $3 00 a pair; Sheil 
Dagger Pinus, from 50c, to $2 00 each, according to color 
of shell and a beautiful assortment of combs. Our 
Cosmétiqnes are all genuine. Not responsible for 
those obtained elsewhere. Do not forget alxo that 
this is the only store where the Genuine Langtry 
Coiffure is obtainable; also, a magnificent assert- 
ment of Switches, eo om | Ash, Gray, Blonde, 
ete., in every shade, first quality hair only. On receipt 
of money order, will forward any of above goods to 
any part. Note the address, 


- GUILMARD, Parisian Artiste, 
841 Broadway, New York. 


GERANIUMS 


SINGLE O OR DOUBLE, for only 








3 Rooms i» @ ‘Fuchsias and 4 Hibiscus. aa Tess strong flower. 
he plants, labeled, sent oy by ma id. 1D 
trated of Plants 





A Beautiful Knapsack, Free 


A Beautiful K yrative of General 
Putnam's famous feat at Herseneeti, will be GIVEN 
AWAY, FREE, to every one who purchares No. 25 
of the New Yorx Werexty, ready on Monday, April 16, 
and for sale by every News Agent. 

Leave your order in advance with your News Agent 
for No. 25 of the New York Wrex.y. 

If you are not convenient to a News Agency, send six 
cents direct to the office for No. 25 of the New Yorx 
Werxty and you will get with it, by mail, A KNAP- 
SACK FREE. 








STREET & SMITH, 
81 Rose Street, New } York. 





THE CANFIELD PATENT 


ELASTIC SEAMLESS DRESS SHIELD. 


by only seamless and only 
RADE MAR lockinet Shield made. 
iti ie impervious and ab- 
sorbent. 
It is vuleanized, 
Therefore cannot wrinkle 
under the arm. 
It has no offensive odor. 
Patented in United States, 
Canada, and Europe. 


@™ For sale by all first-class Dry Goods Houses. 





Golden Hair Wash. 


This preparation, free from all objectionable qualities, 
will, after a few applications, turn the hair that Golden 
Color or Sunny Hue so universally sought after and ad- 
mired. The best in the world. $1 per bottle; six for 
$5. R. T. BELLCHAMBERS, Importer of Fine Hu- 
man Hair Goods, 317 SixTu Avenvux, New York. 


SEELEY'S a8. PILE P PIPE 


ected, there- 
eee = pemedion = j curried 








Bonvent ent; 


bendy et drain lain Nhe ylley Sold by ruggis 
panied with a package of Seeley’s Ointment on 
which are printed ients) or sent by m or 82. 


Esta mts, 1347 Chestnut Street, 
= Pa. or 74 Fleet Street, London, England 


oun? Ste., Mme. BRADY "22443" 


STAMPING AND EMBROIDERING. 
LESSONS FREE 


In all kinds of Embroidery. Perforating Machines and 


STAMPING PATTERNS for sale. Send 8c. for circular. 
Lady y, Agent cont employment 
selling Queen City 


Skirt and Stocking Su ete. 
’ Sample — Free. Address Queen 
City Suspender Co.,Cincinnati,O 








USTRA PAINTING AND EMBROIDERING.” 

(Copyrighted and Registered by R. H. Bragdon, 
1882.) Complete set of colors for this easily acquired 
and beautiful art-work, in a box, for #5 00; with full 
instructions. For sale by F. W. Devor & "Co., C. T. 
Rerynouvs & Co., or BRAGDON & FENETTI, 
Artists, 23 Union Square, New York City. 


1 BY RETURN MAIL—A full description of 
FREE! x Moopy’s New TaiLon System of Dress 
Currine. D. W. Moody &Co, 31 W. 9th, Cincinnati, O. 
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RIDLEYN, 


Grand, Allen, & Orchard Sts., N. Y. 


STRAW GOODS. 


Fancy runs most furiously when a guilty conscience 
drives it, and to be without a new Hat much longer 
will bring with it a sense of guilt. 

FINEST FRENCH CHIPS, BLACK AND} A45e 

1) Pn ee eee Seip ers ee taee fade 
ade er’ FRENC H COLORED CHIPS AND }  85e 

‘ 

FINEST ENGLISH MILANS, ALL SHAPES AND 

COLORS, 85c, AND 95c. 


The Nankin Hat. 


ENGLISH MILANS, ALL COLORS, $1 25, $1 35. 
THE NEW FANCY BASKET PLAITS, 75c., 95c., 
AND $1 13. 
FINEST BELGIAN SPLIT STRAW BONNETS 
AND HATS, 75c., 95c., $1 13, $1 25. 


TRIMMED HATS. 


While faith should never change, one’s hat should 
change with each season's new shape, and, that this 
may be adhered to, we display 


OVER 3500 


IN OUR MILLINERY PARLOR ON SECOND 
FLOOR, TRIMMED IN ALL THE VARIOUS 
BRAIDS AND NEW COLORS, FROM $3, $4, $5, 
to $35. 


EDW. RIDLEY & SONS, 


309, 311, 311} to 317 Grand St., 
58, 60, 62, 64, 66, 68, and 70 ALLEN ST., 


59, 61, and 68 ORCHARD ST., NEW YORK. 





ARNOLD, 
CONSTABLE, & CO. 


We are offering an extensive variety of 
Raw Silk, Tapestry, Silk Plush, and Velour 
Table - Also, 


Curtain Materials, Furniture Coverings, Por- 


Covers at very low prices. 


tieres, Lace Hangings, ete. 


Broadway and {9th St. 





LACES. 


FULL ASSORTMENT OF BLACK AND WHITE 
SPANISH, MALTESE, GUIPURE, ESCURIAL, VAN 
DYKE, AND HAND-RUN LACES AND NETS 


Special Inducements in 
PARASOL - COVERS, FICHUS, SCARFS, BEADED 
aTS, AND LACES, 
Exclusive Novelty in Colored Escurial 
Nets for Overdresses 
WE STILL OFFER 


IRISH POINT AND FANCY LACES AT 
PER YARD. 

REAL IRISH CROCHET LACES AT 
25ec. PER YARD; REDUCED FROM 60c. 
40c. PER YARD; REDUCED FROM 960c. 
50c. PER YARD; REDUCED FROM $1 00. 


DUNCAN A. GRANT, 


28 W. 23d St. & 19 W. 22d ‘St. 


DRY goons 


BY MAIL! 


ree-Quarters of a Million in Stock. 
All yen pp cash, and sold at lowest city prices. 


25e. 





Dress Goods, Silks, Shawls, Trimmings, Masiery; 
Vpholetery, Fi ancy 6 — ay 7 qesee, Z regs 

nts’ Furnishin ) Sn 
Infante’: Hoye" rie’ Outfite, &e. emptna, infor- 


ar and ‘ Sofpina. Stipes free on application. 
OPER & CONARD, 9th & Market St., Philada. 
us * lease say where\you saw this Advertisement. 


«SPRING EDITION | 


OF OUR 


FASHION CATALOGUE, 


Containing full-page Fashion Plates of all the New 
Styles of Ladies’, Minsen. and Children’s Suits, Jerseys, 
Mantles, and general Dry Goods, mailed free upon 
application. J. N. COLLINS, 32 West 14th St., N. Y. 


$5 to $2 per day at home. Samples worth $5 free. 


Address Stinson & Co., Portland, Maine. 





Messrs. 
JAMES McCREERY & CO. 


Invite an inspection of their 
present stock of 


SILKS AND VELVETS, 


adapted for Spring and Sum- 
mer usage. 

The facilities they have for 
obtaining types of cloth and 
sketches of design prior to pro- 
duction enables them to make 
the newest distribution of color 
and combination and exhibit 
them in advance of any house 
in Europe. 


JAMES McCREERY & CO., 
Broadway, corner 11th St. 





H. C. F. 


KOCH & SON, 


, ° & ’ T T al 
6th Ave. & 20th St., New York, 
Are off ring at a reduction of 33 per cent. an 
Importer’s Meck of 
ESCURIAL, GUIPURE, AND SPANISH 
LACES 

IRISH POINT, SWISS, AND CAMBRIC 

EMBROIDERIES. 
Also, 7300 Pieces of VELVET RIBBONS, all 
u idths and shades, at greatly reduced prices, 

debe opened, 

An invoice of IMPORTED STOCKINET 

JERSEYS, 

Comprising the latest styles and colors for Ladies 

and Children. 





Their Spring and Summer 
FASHION CATALOGUE, 
The most COMPLETE BOOK of its kind pub- 


lished, now ready. 
6th Ave., 102, 104, and 106 W. 20th St. 


LILIPUTIAN BAZAAR. 


To Know How to 
Clothe the Children— 


BABIES, 


in the latest Style and 
best manner, with the 
least trouble and ex- 
pense, send for our 


Spring Catalogue, 





which we mail free, 


Our “ Perfect" waists are incomparably the best in 
the world. They support the Clothing directly from 
the shoulders, and will be found indispensable for 
their comfort and hygienic value to a growing child. 
We send them for trial, subject to refund of money 

60 West 23d Street, 


if not satisfactory. 
bet. 5th and 6th Aves. XN z 


BEST & C0,, °%. 


HARPER'S BAZAR 
CUT PAPER PATTERNS. 


We have transferred onr WHOLESALE PAT- 
TERN DEPARTMENT ww Mz. J. G. CROTTY 
Nos. 180 to 186 Cherry Street, New York, who will 
conduct it upon his own account and responsibility. 


T T 
SPECIAL CAUTION. 

We are not interested in nor responsible for any 
contracts made by J.G. CROTTY & CO., whether for 
Harper's Bazar Patterns or for any other business. 

HARPER & BROTHERS, 

NEW ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE OF 

Scrap - Pictures, Visiting and Advertising 

Cards, Palettes and Printing Presses, ine ind- 

ing new set of Imported Cards, sent to any address for 
6 cts. CLARK CARD CO ., Box 22, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


a week in your own town. Terms and 5 outfit 
free, Address H. Hat.err & Co., Portland, Maine. 
“THE LITTLE PIG SERIES.” 


Fine new set, eighteen cards, by mail, on eg of 
six 8c. stamps. WHITING, 50 Nassau St., 





JERSEY 






Cotta, 


< 
~ 


The “ Bon Marché” 


deservedly popular garment. 


3eing manufactured of an elastic Casumere fabric similar to that generally known as 
form closer than any garment yet introduced, while 


it will fit the 
combined with the 
itself to all Ladies of Fashion. 


o 


COLORS. 
Sky Blue, Navy Blue, Terra 
Cream, 
Strawberry, Cardinal, 
Garnet, Black, 
White, etc. 


comfort and freedom of action afforded the wearer, 


WAIST. 
OO 


EACH 


Crusved 





Jersey, as illustrated above, represents the latest Parisian style of this 


stockinet, 
ance of shape and finish, 
cannot fail to recommend 


its elee 


Be careful to send exact Bust and Waist Measure, and we will 


GUARANTEE A PERFECT FIT. 


SIMPSON, CRAWFORD, & SIMPSON, 


Sixth Avenue and 19th Street, 


NEW 





E. A. MORRISON, 


893 Broadway, N. Y., 


Importer of rich novelties in Passementeries, 
Fringes, Ornaments, and Buttons, especially 
adapted to those in want of really fine 


DRESS TRIMMINGS. 


For this season we will show, in addition to 
our regular stock of Plain and Beaded Fringes 
and Gimps, a line of Silk and Cashmere Em- 
broideries, Rat-tail Chenille Fringes, Plain and 
Shaded Feather Trimmings; and a complete as- 
sortment of new and desirable Buttons in plain, 
fancy, and artistic designs, 


TRIMMINGS MADE TO ORDER. 


P. S.—Wholesale 
third floors. 
pe a 

® AND Paarvense for Artistic 
Needlework, Kensington Embroidery, etc. Tells how 
to make 20 Stitches, including South Kensington, Out- 
line, Persian, Tent, Star, Satin, Janina, Filling, 


Feather, etc. Sent by me sil for 12 3-cent sts unps. 
J. F. INGALLS, Lynn, Mass. 


SILKS for PATCHWORK, 
In $1.00, $2.00, and $5.00 Packages; ail colors. 
AMERICAN PURCHASING CO., 196 Broadway, N.Y. 


Agents Wanted for 

Ancient & Modern 
New gg graphic Pictorial History of the er sat oe a TL x the 
By Medical Director SHIPPEN iress 


World 
Je C. MCCuRDY & Co., 632 Chestnut Ay Philadelphia, Pa. 


Department, second and 


Kk EEP YOUR BIRD IN HEALTH and Song 
A by using Singer's Parent Graver Paper. For 
sale by all druggists and bird and cage dealers, Price 
2 cents. Depot, 582 Hudson Street, N. ¥. 


30 GILT-EDGE COMPLIMENT CARDS, with name 
and elegant case, 10c. H. M. Coox, Meriden, Conn, 








Y ORK CITY. 


ARISIAN 
FLOWER CO. 


IMPORTERS, 
8 West 14th St., mear 5th Avenue. 
Are continuing Weekly Importations of 
FRENCH TRIMMED BONNETS & ROUND HATS, 
TRIMMED BONNETS AND ROUND HATS 

of our own designing, 
Reliable, and Attractive 
GREAT SUCCESS 
ROUND HATS AND BONN 

LITTL 


No. 


ja New, Styles. 











rs FOR 

GIRLS AND MISSES. 

Special Attraction in HATS FOR LITTLE BOYS. 
Out-of-Town Trade Supplied. 





BRIDAL GARNITURES AND VEILS 
Garnitures for Evening Dresses and Waist Bouquets. 
JARDINIERES IN GRE. \T rv ARIETY. 

WINDOW-BOXES AND BASKETS. 
JARDINIERE PLANTS AND FLOWERS 
J. LOEWENSTEIN, 


Tyo LADIES, 


Proprietor. 

A NEW Be fore on KNITTING 
Elegant Patterns. 70 large ctavo pages. Price 

50 cents; or, 17 clean 3-cent stamps. Address 

Mrs. EVA M. NILES, Box 91, East Gloucester, Mass. 


HARPER'S FRANKLIN SQUARE LIBRARY, 
FOR VILLAGE AND TOWN LIBRARIES, 

Nearly three hundred numbers, comprising History, 
siography, Fiction, and miscellaneous works, 

Messrs. Hanver & Brorures employ no agents for 
the introduction of this Library; bat will be pleased to 
quote liberal terms to villages and towns for libraries, 
Send for Harper's Franklin Square Library Catalogue 


STAMPING 


designs in stock 


OUTFITS sent (to dealers only) by return 
mail at Lowes Priors. Over 5000 latest 
t. LONGMIRE, 88 State St., Chicago. 


PATCHWORK FOR ALL. —Over 100 beantiful 
designs in Silks. Send four 3e. stamps for 
samples. SILK MILLS, New Haven, Conn, 


7 A WEEK. $12 a day at home easily made. Costly 
$ Outfit free. 


Address True & Co., Augusta, Maine. 





Wy, es DL, SOMETHING 
\ Genoa | JE TH SEG) vew. 


TRADE MARK 


REGISTERED. 


do not crack or cut, nor turn Gray like Lyons Silks. 


+ CachemireMarguerite” 


Genoa Silks are noted in Europe for purity of texture and wearing qu: alities. 
For sale by all first class retailers trom $1.20 
per yard, none genuine unless branded on the selvage of every seconc yard. 


Being soft and BY able, they 
o Re 


Jobbers supplied by be agents. 


SHAEN & FITHIAN, 55 Leonard Street, New York. 





TWAS DREADFULCY AFRAIQ 
THAT HORRID FEVER WOULD 





RUIN MY COMPLEXION FOR Lt tiful, give LAIRD’S BLOOM OF YOUTH a trial, 
surlainss iowa ful efficac 
WIA LOVELY SUCCESS Price 75c. per Bottle. 





SECRET OF A BEAUTIFUL FACE. 


Every lady desires to be considered handsome. 
to be: auty is a clear, smooth, soft, and beautiful skin. 
appears handsome, even if her features are not perfect. 
Ladies afflic ted with Tan, Freckles, Roagh or Discolored Skin, should lose no 
time in procuring and applying 


LATRD’S 


BLOOM OF YOUTH. 


It will immediately obliterate all such imperfections, and is entirely harmless. 
It has been chemically analyzed by the 
pronounced entirely free from any material injurious to the health or skin. 
Over two million ladies have 
every instance it has given entire satisfaction. 


The most important adjunct 
With this essential a lady 


Board of Health of New York City, and 


and in 
Ladies, if you desire to be beau- 
and be convinced of its wonder- 


used this delightful toilet preparation, 


cacy. Sold by Fancy Goods Dealers and Druggists everywhere. 


Depot, 83 John Street, N. Y. 
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TOO LITERAL. 
Mrs. KETTLEDROM (who is initiating a new maid). “Now, MARY, GO TO MY ROOM AND GET 


MY SHOES, AND PUT THEM ON. 


MARY (re-appearing). “*1 CAN'T PUT THIM ON, 


FACETLE. 

Ir is related of a certain well-known theatrical man- 
ager that, while gifted with what might be termed a 
confusion of words, be is alao somewhat Over-fastidi- 
ous regarding the behavior of an audience. The oth- 
er evening it so happened that during a very tender 
passage in the play he chanced to see an old gentleman 


MA’AM, IT’s MESELF AS WEARS D's.” 


Small Ned was reasonably generous with his other 
goodies, but he could never be induced to part with 
even a“ bite” of molasses candy. So the surprise of the 
family circle may easily be imagined when, after retir- 
ing one day to a secluded corner with a thick stick of 
his favorite sweet, he suddenly emerged and offered to 
give away a large piece. It had become entangled in 
one of his long curls, and pulling and twisting it only 




















NEW HEAD ARRANGEMENTS. 


How TO UTILIZE TO ADVANTAGE THE OPEN 
SPACE BETWEEN HEAD AND PEAK IN THE 
*““EMPRESS” BONNET.—ITS GOTHIC SHAPE 
SUGGESTING VITRALS, WHY NOT MAKE USE 
OF THE SUGGESTION ? 


THE NEW FASHION OF SHORT Hair. Is IT NOT 
ENOUGH THAT OUR HORSES SHOULD BE DE- 
PRIVED OF THEIR SWITCHES, THAT OUR LADIES 
NEED FOLLOW THIS PRECEDENT ? 








PEPPER (GREEN PEASE). 





Ghe Sour Seasons. 





MUSTARD (COLD CHICKEN). 


SALT (NUTs). 


VINEGAR (PICKLES), 








who was calmly sleeping, with his head bowed upon 
his breast. Calling his chief usher, the irate manager 
exclaimed, ** Wake that man np!” 

“ But, sir,” the recipient of the order ventured to in- 
terpose, “do you know that is Colonel B—, one of 
our richest men, and—” 

“Do as I tell you, for I don’t care who he is; and 
he can’t sleep in my theatre if he’s as rich'‘as Creosote.” 


pulled and twisted the curl, and at last, with tears, 
partly of pain and partly of vexation, in his eyes, Ned 
fretfully exclaimed, “‘Oh dear! whoever ‘ll get this 
‘lasses candy out of my hair may have it.” 


coef tadbceabd 
The heaviest human brain ever weighed was that of 


abricklayer. Still more strange is the fact that he laid 
bricks very well. 
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During a religious revival in a certain town in Ohio 
a clergyman laid great emphasis upon the importance 
and necessity of prayer for young people. Among the 
audience was Horace M——, well known in that local- 
ity, who had no children, although he had been mar- 
ried a number of years. 

“Pray for a son! pray for a son!” urged the minis- 
ter, with all the eloquence he could command, 

Horace Jeaned toward his neighbor, and with a com- 
ical twinkle in his eye observed, “ l’ve been praying 
for a son these ten years, and haven’t got any answer 
yet.” 

The remainder of the sermon was lost upon that 
part of the congregation. 


Liberatti was doing his best, and the crowds in front 
of the Brighton were enjoying his music in spite of 
the hot sun that was slowly melting them, when a 
rather tipsy son of Erin inquired of his neighbor, 
* Oi say, misther (hic), is that Levi?” Upon being in- 
formed that it was not Levy, he pondered for a long 
time, and then, with true Irish logic, remarked, “ Well, 
an’ he’s a foine player (hic), whoever he is”; and after 
another pant, “Oi prefer him (hic) to Levi, though 
oi niver (hic) heard Levi 








—_—_—_— 

Cottages at Newport cost from $100,000 to two or 
three times that amount. Hovels come cheaper—say 
about $75,000, 
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“COMPARISONS ARE ODIOUS.” 


DIRECT DESCENDANT OF BALAAM’S BEAST OF BURDEN (soliloquizing). “SO THEY CALL 
IT A ‘DUDE’ Now, THEY USED TO CALL IT AFTER ME, AND I NEVER FELT MUCH FLATTERED 


BY IT EITHER.” 


ONE OF THE PLEASURES OF OUR CITY PROMENADES, 
THE RAG-PICKER ON A WINDY Day. 











